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- Depth Charge! The Coastal Patrol Helps Keep the U-Boats Out at Sea 








WELCOME 


is a good word for any business 
and floors like this can help you say it 


eo your business is large or small, 
first impressions are important. And 
floors can do a lot to help your store or office 
make customers feel welcome, the minute 
they step inside. 


Golding Brothers Company, Inc., well- 
known New York textile house, found this 
out years ago, when they selected Armstrong’s 
Linoleum for the offices they occupied at 
that time. That’s why you see Armstrong’s 
Linoleum in their new, larger quarters. 
Quietly, and with dignity, these floors ex- 
press the business personality of the com- 
pany for which they work. 


For these floors do work, as Golding 
Brothers will tell you. But building up 
prestige and expressing business personality 
is only part of their job. Every day, these 
Armstrong Floors save time, labor, and 
_ money in floor cleaning care. Every day, 


‘ 


BEAUTY AND ECONOMY go hand in hand throughout the new offices of Golding 
Brothers Company, Inc., New York City. In this smart reception room, Armstrong's 
Gray Marbelle Linoleum, Style No. 018, is set off by a center area of Plain Dark 
Gray, Style No. 22. The floor was installed by Quinn & Stern, New York City. 


they prove they can take traffic without re- 
quiring costly, troublesome refinishing. 


This story is typical. Throughout the 
country are thousands of business homes in 
which Armstrong Floors are on daily duty. 
Talk to any of these businessmen and you'll 
hear them tell the same story—“Our 
Armstrong’s Linoleum Floors have been a 
sound, long-term investment in good looks, 
long wear, and low maintenance costs.” To- 
day, when so many things make it difficult 
to hold customer good will, why not use this 
simple means to help make the right im- 
pression. 


YOU CAN Start TODAY, by writing for our 
new, color-illustrated book— Better Floors for 
Better Business. It will give you lots of prac- 
tical ideas. It shows all types of interiors in 
which Armstrong Floors are on the job. 


Your free copy is waiting for you. (Outside 
U. S. A., 40¢.) Just write Armstrong Cork 
Company, Floor Division, 4210 Pearl Street, 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania. : 
%& % % TO DO OUR PART in the war effort, 
Armstrong Cork Company has converted much of 
its productive capacity to the making of munitions 
and other vital war materials. However, your mer- 
chant can still show you Armstrong Floors that 
are smart and correct. Just be sure to look for the 
name Armstrong’s on the back of the goods you buy. 


ARMSTRONG’S 
LINOLEUM 
FLOORS 


Custom-Laid or © Standard Designs 


MADE BY THE MAKERS OF ARMSTRONG'S QUAKER RUGS, ARMSTRONG'S LINOWALL, AND ARMSTRONG'S ASPHALT TILE 











Burstproof water pipes ...stainproof 
rugs...are these Koroseal’s next? 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich product development 


VEN if you have a Koroseal* rain- 
coat, shower curtain or ironing 
d— you haven't seen anything yet. 
gine water pipes of flexible Koro- 
seal that, if frozen, simply expand, 
and then as the ice melts, resume 
normal shape . . . rugs made of Koro- 
seal fibers — moths won't touch them, 
and since these new fibers are not ab- 
sorbent, even puppies’ ‘‘accidents’” 
won't stain them . . . awnings made 
entirely of Koroseal thread that can’t 
rot— no longer the bother of taking 
them down each fall... draperies you 


can clean with a hose . . . stockings 
Ree T.M. 


that can’t run because they’re made of 
Koroseal fibers . . . 

They’re not here yet, but these are 
typical of the many Koroseal develop- 
ments research men are bre | on. 

Koroseal is a flexible material (not 
rubber) developed from all-American 
materials by B. F. Goodrich. It can be 
made in sheets, tubes, threads — in 
any form and color. It has no odor. 
Dust or dirt can be cleaned from it 
simply by a damp cloth. As a thin, 
transparent coating =. fabrics, . 
permanently waterproof, won't 
off, dor tet pet stif nor paperlike 


with age, never becomes soft nor sticky. 

Koroseal-coated umbrellas, shower 
curtains, tablecloths and-many other 
articles were made before the war, but 
now Koroseal is used for cable insula- 
tion and other army and navy products. 
But when peace comes, all the former 
Koroseal articles will be back in the 
stores, plus many new developments to 
help make life more convenient. The 
B. F. Goodrich Company, Koroseal 
Division, Akron, Obio. 


B.F. Goodrich 
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JOURNEY FOR MARGARET 


A Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Picture 
with 
ROBERT YOUNG + LARAINE DAY 
Fay Bainter, Nigel Bruce, William Severn 
DIRECTED BY:...Maj. W. 8. Van Dyke II 
PRODUCED BY:........... B. P. Fineman 


AND PRESENTING:.. .“Margaret” O’ Brien 





SCREEN PLAY BY: David 
Hertz and William Ludwig 


BASED UPON THE BOOK 
BY: William L. White 


CAPSULE REVIEW: With many of the stars 
in the armed forces, the movies are faced with a 
challenge and we will say they are meeting it 
well. Most of us critics who have deprecated the 
star system must realize that the system is one 
made by the public and not merely by the pro- 
ducers. We give you “Journey For Margaret” 
as Exhibit A. Here is a gem based on the 
novel by William L. White which also ran in 
the Reader’s Digest. A tot named “Margaret” 
O’Brien with no previous camera experience 
tears at your heart-strings like a miniature 
Duse. The picture at the moment is not star- 
studded but we cannot guarantee that the 
star system will not swing,into action again 
when the public sees little Margaret. 





The screen treatment was tended with loving 
care and Major W. S.Van Dyke HI, the all-round 
megaphone man, seems to have imparted to his 
players the inspiration of direction which re- 
sulted in an approximation of life itself. We are 
with Robert Young in his pilgrimage guiding 
the prize human package to its destination of 
freedom from the cruelties against which we are 
all fighting. How we appreciate Laraine Day in 
her personal emotional struggle. And the gallant 
lady of the home-front, taking care of people 
and things in a world where everything seems 
4 have gone awry, is gently revealed by Fay 
ainter. 


It was our privilege to see “Journey For 
Margaret” at a preview. We hope it will be out 
by Christmas as a present for all parents and as 
a tribute to all Hollywood (MGM in particular) 
and its ability to present a simple story without 
unnecessarily fancying it up. 

ECHO: The boys in the forces are singing 
the praises of Judy Garland in “For Me 
And My Gal’. 
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Cover—Aboard a small craft on anti-submarine 
duty, a U. S. Navy cameraman snap the explo- 
sion as a depth charge unleashed its destruction 
against a U t somewhere in the Atlantic. The 
constant vigilance of the coastal patrol has suc- 
ceeded in driving most of the marauding subs far 
from our shores. (For story see page 26 .) 
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LETTERS 


Wohlmuth Conservative Too 


There is only one complaint that we have 
to make about your reproducing what you 
term our zoot styles on page 49 of your Sept. 
7 issue, and it isn’t that the name of our com- 
pany was set in small type. It is just that we 
are afraid that our customers of more conserva- 
tive tastes (and we do have thousands and 
thousands of them) might suddenly feel timid 
about showing the Wohlmuth label in their 
suits. This assurance that we make as many 
conservative style garments as. we do “zoots” 
may somewhat allay their fears. 








I. Trtvas 
Advertising Manager 
The Wohlmuth Co. 
Baltimore, Md. 
War Songs 


In Newsweek for Sept. 7, Don W. Harlan 
suggests that “Tenting Tonight,” written and 
sung during the War Between the States be 
adopted as a war song during the present con- 
flict. It is an excellent choice and I second the 
motion. 


| his letter on the status of enlisted naval pilots 





NEWSWEEK 


His mention of Civil War songs recalls to my 
memory the ones that my mother sang to her 
children. ; 

Here are the ones that I remember: Tramp, 
Tramp, Tramp, the Boys Are Marching; Rally 
Round the Flag; Kingdom Coming; Mother, J; 
the Battle Over?; Tenting Tonight; The Cap- 
tain With His Whiskers; Who Will Care for 
Mother Now?; Willie, We Have Missed You, 
Captain Jinks; Ven I Goes to Fight Mit Siegle. 
The Girl I Left Behind Me; Dixie; Maryland, 
My Maryland; and the one supreme Battk 


- Hymn of the Republic. 


No doubt there were others of that period 
which she never learned. It seems that fey 
songs of both our World Wars can compar 
with this list. 

Ciara M. Mam 

Lewistown, Mont. 





American Censorship 


Congratulations on Ernest Lindley’s criticism 
of censorship of war news (Newsweek, Oct, 
12). Everyone I know is criticizing the govern 
ment and speculating about our real naval 
losses. When the powers that be wait for good 


news before releasing bad news, as they did the | 
news of the sinking of the Quincy, Vincennes, 
and Astoria, they insult the intelligence of the| 
American people. I suppose we will be told 


that the Japs didn’t know that they had done 
this damage with their planes and flares over 
head, the burning Astoria, and the reports d 
the ships that did the excellent shooting. Many 
of us heard Radio Tokyo taunting us about or 
Coral Sea losses long before we knew officially 
that our Lexington was gone. 

I believe that the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth, will do away with al 
complacent attitudes and help unite our peopl 
behind our war effort. 


Laurence M. Smita 
Los Angeles, Calif. 





Injustice to‘Enlisted Men 


Ralph M. Freeman richly deserves a Dir 
tinguished Service Medal . . . “for performing 
a meritorious service, not involving actual cor 
flict with the enemy, but requiring great brav- 
ery and intrepidity!” Few civilians can realiz 
how he put his service career in jeopardy with 


in the Sept. 7 issue of Newsweex. Worthy 
though their complaint may be, servicemen ar 
expected not to press their grievances upon the 
public. 

But isn’t his situation exemplary of injustie 
needing correction? And doesn’t the whole phe 
losophy of social demarcation between Army 
and Navy .officers and enlisted men mark th 
antithesis of democratic ideology? What can be 
the reasoning in justification that an officer may 
be set apart—socially and physically—from 
trained men of the ranks? 

I have recently returned from Hawaii. 4 
example of unwarranted discrimination whid 
I know to be felt among the enlisted men ther 
is the policy prohibiting their having dates wit 
the service nurses (who are officers). The s 
rule will soon operate to exclude them from 
cial contacts with the lady officers of t 
WAVES and WAACs. 

As we are fighting for freedom, should 
not insist that such taboos be eliminated? A 
not training, education, alertness, physical ¥ 
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No Bite « No Bitter Taste 
No Breaking In 


All the full, deep pleasures of a 
grand pipe are yours at the very first 
puff of a Pre‘Smoked Dk. GRABOW 
.. for this is the pipe that is mechan- 
ically broken-in $950 $ 
before you get it atin 2 
Gift Boxed 


The New 


Dr. GRABOW Tru-Grain 


A GRAIN CREATED BY NATURE 


The deep, red glowofasunburst grain 
. the stored-up goodness of this cen- 
turies-old TRU-GRAIN root...com- 
bine to give you character and beauty 
in the fine Pre-Smoked $650 

pipe you've long wanted - 
Gift Boxed 


FOR Vit 





Dr.GRABO 


THE Pre-Smoked PIPE | 
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Only 
Dr. GRABOW Pipes 
are Pre-Smohed 


Fashioned by 
M. Linkman & Co., Chicago 
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Wartime readjustments.. . #2 


THE GIBSONS GET AROUND RUBBER 
AND GET AROUND! 








Tue American sense of humor — and 
American ingenuity—make our many 
wartime adjustments easier than they 
otherwise would be. * 


Out of the whole process — learn- 
ing to balance on a bike again and 
grow our own vegetables and live more 
simply — comes a new perspective. 
Senensentiala show up for what they 
are, and big things take their place at 
the head of the list. 


For most of us, putting first things 
~ means paying taxes, buying War 
onds and adding life insurance. Cer- 
tainly life insurance has a special ser- 
vice to render in these tense times. 
It’s the quickest, cheapest, safest 
way to provide protection for families 
who now need protection more than 
ever. Its purchase helps to curb in- 
flation, and contributes to the war 
effort because much of your premium 


dollar is promptly re-invested in 
Government bonds. 

And it’s one commitment that helps 
finance itself when premium payments 
come hard. How? Ask any New 
England Mutual Career Underwriter. 





Here are some of the advantages 
of a New England Mutual contract 


1. DIVIDENDS begin at the end 
of the first year. 
2. CASH VALUES begin at the 


end of the second year. 


3. A PREMIUM LOAN is avail- 
able toward payment of the 
second annual premium. 


4. CONVERSION to Retirement 
Income or higher premium 


lans requires the payment of 
difference in reserves only. 











New England Mutual 


Ly@ Insurance Company 


of Boston 





George Willard Smith, Prestdent Agencies in Principal Otties Coast to Coast 
THE FIEST MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY CHARTERED IN AMERICA—1835 
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or, prowess, and courage the only real basis 
for social classification and differentiation? 


Joun H. Jounson 
Bishop, Calif. 


By the time I finished reading Mr. Freeman’s 
letter I was fairly sizzling with rage over the 
injustice to enlisted men and the impotence of 
the average fair-minded citizen to do anything 
about it. Today thousands of our fine, upstand. 
ing young American civilians are giving up their 
ordinary ways of life to join in a fight against 
the results.of injustice and persecution. How 
can they help but question the sincerity of our 
aims if such injustices go on uncorrected? How 
can they keep from acquiring a layer of cyni- 
cism over their fine young patriotism? They 
will wonder, as I do, why such man-made prec. 
edents and rules cannot be changed to meet 
new conditions and necessities. — 

To make a. commission dependent on the 
family’s financial ability to send their sén to 
college for two years, rather than upon merit, 
experience, and the successful completion of a 
required training, will certainly go a long way 
toward counteracting the efforts of all those 
morale-building officers, and. certainly isn’t the ' 
best way to win this war. 

What are the arguments against promotion 
from the ranks? Why shouldn’t a young ma 
like Mr. Freeman, having successfully com- 
pleted the same training that awards another | 
young man a commission, have his commission 








too? ; 
Mrs. James W. Raynsrorp 
a P 
Oneida, N.Y. 7. 
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Parakits’ Mamma isan e: 


Enclosed is a snapshot of the mamma of the Gpers, | 
parachute kittens which you pictured in the ber of 























Oct. 5 issue of NEwWswEEK. these | 
Peart Haw mt 

Acworth, Ga. vhere 
Powde: 

I was delighted by the photographs of th peed, 


Parakits as I am sure many other of your reat- 


© Pear! 


ers also were. But I keep wondering about the 
little cats? Was their mother just an ordinay 


puss? 
Grrtrupe Brow’ 
New York City 


As can be seen from Miss Hall's snap 
the Parakits’ mother is no ordinary puss. 6 
fight a snake, perhaps a rattler. 
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£ men in the illustration are examining a material 
that is important to the war effort. It could be pow- 
dered emery, which can cut metal, or glass wool, which 
is an excellent heat insulator. It could be thin wood ve- 
f the geers, a drying oil for a new paint, or any one of a num- 
the her of materials having many useful properties. But, 
these properties alone aren’t enough. To reach maxi- 
mum usefulness, this material needs backbone. That’s 
where Bake ite plastics enter the picture. 


Powdered emery, plus BAKELITE resin, becomes a high- 
peed, long-wearing grinding wheel. Glass or mineral 
wool is firmly bonded by another Bake tire plastic into 
insulating batts which hold their shape and are easy to 
tastall. Thin wood veneers are transformed into light, 
~ @rong plywoods. Resin-treated oils become the bases for 
: durable finishes. Thanks to research and devel- 
nent, BAKELITE plastics provide backbone for scores 
such products. 


bone” means more than strength and durability. 
s reinforcement given to age-old materials by 

ELITE plastics includes other advantages such as 
cal resistance, heat resistance, flexibility . . . im- 
t strength, dimensional stability, or high dielectric 
gth. You may find in Baxextte plastics the solution 
some of your war-production problems. We invite 
therefore, to call upon our Engineering Staff for 
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‘BAKE 


The word “Sehelite” ond the 
identifying products 


ATE 


Symbol ere registered wede-marte 
af Bakolte Corporation 


PLASTICS HEADQUARTERS 





CORPORATION, 30 E. 42nd St., New York 
Carbon Corporation 


NBONE of BARELITE FLASTNESP 


GRINDING of parts for the war ma- 
chine must be done today at break- 
neck speed, yet to standards of 
precision never before attained in 


mass production ... 





Constantly improved BAKELITE resins 
are making possible better abrasive 
products ... wheels, cloth, and paper. 
These, in turn, mean higher produc- 
tion speeds, mirror finishes. 


ELECTRICITY is so essential to top- 
speed plant operation that its effi- 
cient delivery through big cables is of 
the utmost importance... 





Cambric cloth, treated with BAKELITE 
resin varnishes, maintains its insu- 
lating value at the comparatively high 
temperatures required in cable opera- 
on” In addition, it is noted for long 


SCARCE METALS, formerly used for 
plating, must now be released for 
other more essential needs . . . 





BAKELITE’ RESINS AND PLASTICS PROVIDE 
BACKBONE FOR MANY A PRODUCT... . 


Greater strength, and higher Keat and Be 





BAKELITE resins. Even cartridge cases 
and tools are so protected. Tough, 
durable, and resistant to heat and 
chemicals, these coatings are making 
possible the release of important 
quantities of metal. 


PRINTERS, large users of copper and 
other strategic metals, are increas- 
ingly restricted by war needs for 
these metals 





Of growing importance are the new 
duplicate printing plates produced 
by molding a BAKELITs thermoplastic 
material in a matrix which is formed 
from still another kind of BAKELITB 
plastic. 


BRAKES for aircraft, army cars and 
trucks, cranes and winches that load 
ships must withstand unusually 
severe service today. The best of 
brake lining is demanded. . . 










wear resistance are being achieved in 
brake linings processed with BAKELITE 
resins, thereby helping to conserve 
our precious stock piles of rubber for 
other essential needs. 
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Doctors endorse 


6-vitamin 





formula 





Read this chart carefully. 
it will show you, once and 





- 3 5 
ft SP Units 
| ener B, 
; B 2,000 micrograms 
9,000 micrograms 2 
ee Te 











(Niacin Amide) 
these vital minerals: 





10,000 micrograms 






ddition, Vimms supply 


Ina 
Ss. 
CALCIUM ene aa HORUS 250 mgs- 





CHECK UP ON YOuRrsméF. Are you 
tired, nervous, run-down, when 
you should be feeling swell? 
Perhaps you need extra vitamins! 
Your doctor will show you how 
Vimms will answer your needs. 

Vimms give you all six essen- 
tial vitamins, including all the 
necessary B Complex vitamins. 


And to complete the team—8 vital min- 6 Vitamins ano 3 minerals ad 
In Sach tasty VIMMS tablet 


erals that belong with these vitamins. mec 
No product at any price matches all 
Vimms advantages. Yet Vimms'cost only ° 
a few pennies a day. For a free sample, 
write Lever Brothers Co., Pharmaceuti- 
cal Div., Dept. N3, Cambridge, Mass. 


*Further information on request. 





a 
500 USP Units 
Tawee PD —_— 


p-P 10,000 micrograms 


IRON 10 mgs 













| 24 tablets... SOF 96 tablets... $1.78 
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Senator and Mrs. Reynolds 


Born: To Sen. Robert R. Reynolds, 58 
year-old Democrat of North Carolina, and 
his 20-year-old fifth wife, the former Ev- 


alyn Washington McLean; a daughter, at - 


Washington, Oct. 15. = 


Birtupay: Prime Minister Eamon De 
Valera of Eire, 60, Oct. 14 . . . Sumner 
Welles, Under Secretary of State, 50, Oct. 
14, . . Justice William O. Douglas, young. 


est member of the Supreme Court of the 


United States, 44, Oct. 16. . 


Marrep: Beryl Markham, the first 
- woman to make a transatlantic solo flight | 


from England to North America, to Raoul 
Schumacher, New York writer; at Laramie, 
Wyo., Oct. 15 . . . Barbara Topping to 
Jacques Fray, at New York, Oct. 15 ... 


Princess Maria Francisca de Orleans e 


Braganga, 28, of Brazil’s former imperial 
family, to Dom Duarte Nuno, 35, pre 
tender to the Portuguese throne, at Rio de 
Janeiro, Oct. 18. It was the first royal wed- 
ding in this hemisphere in almost 80 years. 


Divorcep: Jean Renoir, film director 
and son of the late Pierre Auguste Renoir, 
impressionist painter, from Catherine 
Hessling, actress; at'Los Angeles, Oct. 15. 


Diep: Cosmo Hamilton, 70, novelist 


and playwright; of pneumonia, at the home 


of his brother Sir Philip Gibbs, in Surrey, 
England, Oct. 14 . . . Brig. Gen. John H. 
Parker, 76, U.S.A. retired; at Reno, Oct. 
18 . . . George B. Longan, 62, president of 
The Kansas City Star Co.; of a heart at- 
tack, at Kansas City, Oct. 16. He began his 
newspaper career at 18, as a $4-a-week re- 
porter. In 1926 he led in an unusual, and 


successful, journalistic experiment—pur- . 


chase of the newspaper property by em- 
ployes of The Star 

from the estate of Wil- 
liam Rockhill Nelson. 
Longan also was a di- 
rector of the Asso- 
ciated Press ... 
Dame Marie Tem- 
pest, 78, English ac-. 
tress; at London, Oct. 


more than 55 years 
she. became werld 





edy roles. 








Who fires the guns on a battleship? 


BUY A GRUEN WATCH...BUT 


© Maybe you think the gun crews fire them... BUY A WAR BOND FIRST 


But the fact is... they're fired by electricity from a switchboard in the fire control room. 


,One push of a button at the exact moment the rolling, pitching ship is level . . . and. 
‘tons of deadly steel go screaming away on a 20-mile journey! 


It is vital that the men in the control room know at all times the exact condition of the 
fiting system . . . Electrical measuring instruments make this possible. 


‘Today we at Gruen are helping to provide precision instruments of this type for ships, 
planes, artillery, communications equipment. 


We're glad to turn our 68 years’ experience making Precision* watches to this all- 
important job! 
‘As a result, you may be unable to obtain the particular Gruen watch you want. 


But remember . . . our efforts, now, are hastening the day when we can buy things we 
want in the free country we must have! 





; REGISTERED TRADE MARK 
‘GRUEN...MAKERS OF THE PRECISION* WATCH...AND PRECISION INSTRUMENTS FOR WAR COPYRIGHT 1942, THE GRUEN WATCH COMPANY 





Skilled hands depend almost entirely on eyes for guidance. That’s why hands work 
faster and produce more with greater accuracy and safety when quality lamps make 
seeing easier. To make sure you get the utmost in lamp economy — brightness, long 
life, low cost—look for the “Westinghouse Mazda” trade mark on the lamps you buy. 


























Through intensive research ever since fluorescent lamps 
were first introduced, Westinghouse has increased lamp 
brightness. This more-light-for-your-money advantage has 
«been accomplished in many ways, for example: by making 
fluorescent powders which glow more brilliantly; by rigidly 
controlling thickness of the powder coating; by making 
lamps stay bright from end to end. 


Today’s Westinghouse Mazda Fluorescent Lamps have a 
_ rated average of 2500 hours, or 1000 hours longer than the 
fluorescent lamps of four years ago. Westinghouse research 
achieved this advantage by many new developments, in- 
cluding improved electrode design; better control of gas 
pressure inside the lamp; and by perfecting the method and 
machines which insert the mercury into the lamp. 


a Low Coll 


. 





While many Westinghouse technicians were improving 
lamp quality, others were developing highly accurate mass 
production machinery to reduce lamp prices. As a result, 
Westinghouse Mazda Fluorescent Lamps are precision 
built to the most exacting limits, and now sell at the 


lowest prices in history. A 40-Watt Westinghouse sae 
that formerly listed for $2. sae now i 





Westinghouse 
MAZDA LAMPS 














road to war 


At best, the figurative road to 
war is rough. In the literal sense, 
however, America’s highways... 
her airport runways... her mili- 
tary bases of all kinds are smooth- 
er than ever before. Yellow Strand 
Preformed Wire Rope helps to 
make them so. On the equipment 
of suppliers and contractors han- 
dling rock, sand, cement and'con- 
crete, it speeds construction of 
pavement that can stand up under 
ceaseless pounding. ~ 

Veteran wire rope users agree 
that Preformed Yellow Strand 
provides smoothness of another 
sort. It levels out production 






bumps by delivering longer serv- 
ice between replacements. The 
flexibility imparted by preforming 
and the durability contributed by 
Yellow Strand’s drawn-to-order 
steel wires combine to produce a 
rope that may outlast two of lesser 
grade. Every shovel, derrick or 
other machine thus equipped 
saves sfee! that the nation ur- 
gently needs. 

_No substitute can replace wire 
rope on certain heavy-duty jobs. 
So... give your rope good care; 
keep it working. Any B & B 
branch or distributor will join you 
in extracting its full capacity. 


Broderick & Bascom Rope Co., St. Louis 


Branches: New York, Chicago, Houston, Portland, Seattle. Factories: St. Louis, Seattle, Peoria 


YELLOW 
STRAND 


PREFORMED WIRE ROPE 





A Mainstay of War.Production, Through Its Service to 


ROAD BUILDERS ¢ GENERAL CONTRACTORS QUARKY OPERATORS @ MINERS 
PLANT ENGINEERS ¢ ROTARY DRILLERS « LOGGERS and OTHER INDUSTRIAL SERVANTS 
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Tale of the Ferryboat That Met a U-Boat 


The bit of whimsy that follows was written by Lt. Geoffrey not an officer), is in New York from time to time, and as a coy 
Holder-Jones of the RNVR, a short and lively young man from _ firmed rider of the Staten Island ferryboats has had conside 
Liverpool who likes to toss such things off in Lancashire dialect. opportunity to ponder their possibilities. Ordinarily, NEwsw 
The 27-year-old officer, who won the DSM two years ago for does not print contributed verse, but we break the rule this one 
helping to dismantle a German mine (he was then a signalman, to add an amusing bit to the literature and lore of the wa, 


111 tell you a tale of a Ferryboat Captain, 
Whose longest trip was Manhattan to Staten. 
And this occupation I think you'll agree, 
Ain’t exciting enough if you’re born to the sea. 
Now he craved for adventure ’cause his life was so dull, 
And he worried so much he was losing his wool. 
So one starlit night ’e could stand it no longer; bit aetainoeinae 
He cried—“‘ard-a-port, George, let’s see what’s out yonder.” 
Now George ’e were ’elmsman, and held a clean ticket, _ 
And breaking firm’s rules; well, it weren’t playing cricket. 


So they forgot all their troubles, and raised a wild cheer. 
._ And they all started talking of prize money and beer. 


The Nazis were captured and-taken on board. 


But he stood to his post; like Centurion of old, And Commander gave Captain his gilt-hilted sword. 

Till his rose-budding nose, turned blue with the cold. It were all very fancy, but really no use, ; 

And Captain he smiled as he paced on the bridge, The blade were all chipped, and the handle was loose. 
Though the wind, through the swing doors made saloon like a fridge. The Captain was pleased, and said—“Thanks very much sir, 
Now most of the passengers were beginning to worry; If you’re sure you don’t mind I'll give it our butcher. 

They wanted to go home and were in rather a hurry. Be Happen he'll mend it, and sharpen the blade, 

But Captain was deaf, to their pleas and their cries; Then wave it at folks when their bills are unpaid.” 

And quoted some poetry, about seas and the skies. Then the Captain decided the best thing to do, 

And not to be outdone friend George beat the band, Was to set sail for home and George thought so too. 

With one about Nelson and old Pen-in-t’hand. But when ship was turned round, the Captain said—“Hey! 
So the passengers soon settled down to their plight, Believe me or not, George, I’ve forgotten the way.” 


And made preparations for stopping the night. 


But as fate would have it, their good luck held out; 
One of the Bootblacks had been a Boy Scout. 


He learned knots and splices, and plenty of tricks; 
Such as lighting a fire by rubbing two sticks. 


But ’twas in navigation he’d come out best, 
By remembering Sun always set in West. 


So they followed the Sun, for more than an hour— 
Till someone on top sighted Parachute Tower. 





And all the passengers ran to the side, 
They moved all drunks and rolled them on floor, They all felt so happy that some of them cried. 


To help stop the wind blowing in under door. An hour or so later they were safely on land, 


Next morning, the sea had got a bit high, A bit disappointed cause there wasn’t a band. 
And a nasty big cloud covered half of the sky. But Ferry Inspector was waiting on stage. 
But Captain stood there like a man in a dream, He was looking for Captain and weren’t half in a rage. 
Till George gave him a shove saying, “What’s that on the beam?” Crying-~"Wheee have you heen for the last day or so?” on ‘ 
It were dirty big U-boat out on the prowl, And Captain, being truthful, -said, “I really don’t know. 
Complete with Commander, eyeglass and scowl. But we've sunk old U-boat, and captured some Huns; 
But Captain kept cool, he’d been in worse spots, * And invented a depth charge, that weighs 20 tons.” Gr 
And he bawled down the voice pipe for a dozen more knots. So a policeman was sent for, and they told him their tale, fl eet, 
Now the Chiefie he swore, ‘cause his engines were knocking The Huns were arrested and locked up in jail. San 
And the language he used—was really quite shocking. At last news of the exploit reached the ears of the Mayor, anti 
He was having some trouble with Big End and Straps, Who arranged a reception to be held in Times Square. ageor 
And one of his stop valves was whistling Taps. , ; And Captain was granted a lifelong desire. . 
In meantime U-boat had been proper busy, | To ride with the Mayor to the next City Fire. trooy 
Firing torpedoes until he was dizzy. The Bootblack got Boy Scout’s Wayfarer’s Star, the v 
But George he excelled in the art of his calling, . And George a half share in Jack Dempsey’s Bar. W 
And evaded tin fish in a manner appalling. Then the Chiefie got medal for his daring and pluck, | 
So U-boat submerged to escape a collision. And U-boat Commander—got the bill for the truck. sphe: 
It were, you'll agree, a wise sort of decision. 

os leas : m ; ernm 
But Captain continued; he’d got an idea, 6 : ae : 
And swore if saecessful, he’d buy George a beer. bes of Sek 4 of L ey ZA ZA Sob Toute 








He heaiin’s inn depth Wiebe, but he'd plenty of pluck; e's" te 
So he opened the gates and aa a 20-ton truck, 


*Twas a good way of dealing with old Mr. Hun, ors ») SX seer —_ we <= 






And provide all hands with plenty of fun. 7 


.. GRACE LINE 


on War Service today ...with faith in a Greater Tomorrow 


Grace Line ad ‘usm over its. entire modern 
fleet, the Santa luxury liners and the fast, new 
Santa freighters, manned by our skilled and cour- 
ageous officers and crews, to the transport of our 


troops and the supplies a need to fight and win - 


the war. 

We are also carrying on in the Western Hemi- 
sphere with vessels allocated to us by our Gov- 
ernment. We are striving mightily to serve all our 
routes to Central and South America, - 


Grace Line sees the great siimupesieliin burden: 
our country faces i in this war and in the victorious 
peace that is to come. We shall be ready. 

Our house flag will fly on new fast ships now 
built and building—50 per cent more tonnage 
than we had when the war began. 

New ships, trained men, improved speed and 
design, traditional Grace Line service, these we 
offer for the future to the American Nations we 
have been privileged to serve for nearly a century. 














THIS IS A LONG DISTANCE SWITCHBOARD 











W. can’t get materials 
to build enough of 
‘them. And those we 
have ‘now are crowded 


with war calls. 


So please do not make 
Long Distance calls to 


- centers of war activity. 


These girls are at 
battle stations on the 
telephone front. They 
have as much as they 
can do to get the war 


calls through. 
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What’s Behind Today’s 
News and What’s to be Expected 
in Tomorrow’s 





Capital Straws 


Regardless of the outcome of the Sol- 
omons fighting, you'll hear much more of 
the criticism raised in the House last week 
alleging that lack of a unified command 
has hampered operations in the area... 
With all the talk about Dakar, best U.S. 
information is that so far there has been 
no German activity or infiltration there 

. . There’s a chance that Prime Minister 
Smuts of South Africa, who’s now in Lon- 
don, will visit the U.S. before returning 
home . : . Admiral Leahy will make his 
first public speech as the President’s Chief 
of Staff in connection with Navy Day ob- 
servance Oct. 27. 


National Notes 


The figures are secret, but the Navy is 
highly pleased with the number of en- 
listments and isn’t worried about the ef- 
fects of the 18-19 draft . . . Democratic 
congressmen have an extra interest in the 
Solomons battle, since many feel that U.S. 
reverses would adversely affect their chances 
for reelection .. . The Senate committee 
on campaign expenditures is operating, 
even if it hasn’t made much news, Chair- 
man McFarland says. he’s eschewing pub- 
licity to avoid unintentionally influencing 
any campaign . . . Senator Wheeler has 
promised labor leaders that he won’t let 
his Interstate Commerce Committee’s in- 
vestigation of the Petrillo ban on record- 
ings develop into a general attack on labor. 


Canal Zone Draft? 


Panama Canal Zone officials are trying 
to have a draft board established there. 
Behind this is a desire to set up some uni- 
form system of taking men for the armed 
services. Much of the work being done by 
civilians in the Zone is vital, but draft 
boards in the U.S. have little way of judg- 
ing the importance of a specific job and 
have issued a great variety of rulings. The 
result has been that some unimportant 
workers have been deferred, while essen- 
tial workers have been drafted. Establish- 
ment of a draft board would also help 
counteract the enlistment drives of the 


Army and Navy and catch men who were 
in Panama at the time of the draft and 
have never registerd. 


Syria Recognition 

The full significance of the State De- 
partment’s assignment of George Wads- 
worth to Syria and Lebanon has been 
missed. Even though Wadsworth’s offi- 
cial status is only that of diplomatic agent, 
the move marks U.S. recognition of the 
two states, both of which were promised 
independence when they were taken away 
from the Vichy French. The rank is the 
lowest of four held by chiefs of U.S. diplo- 
‘matic missions and is used where govern- 
ments have something less than full sov- 
ereignty. Currently, the only other U.S. 
diplomatic agent is accredited to the Sul- 
tan of Morocco. 


Spanish Culture Plan 


The President’s plan for an inter-Ameri- 
can fund to preserve Spain’s cultural heri- 
tage hasn’t exactly caught fire. For the 
most part, it has elicited polite but non- 
committal responses from the Latin Amer- 
ican nations. They fail to see why they 
should help devélop Spain as a tourist 
mecca and thereby detract from their own 
postwar tourist trade. Nevertheless, indi- 
cations are that FDR will persist with the 
plan, evolved by himself and Ambassador 
Hayes at Madrid, as a means of blunting 
Falange propaganda depicting the U.S. as 
mercenary, anti-religious, and uncultured. 


Browder Retraction 


Calling Earl Browder to the State De- 
partment last week for a discussion of 
U.S. foreign policy was largely a move 
toward political unity in the war effort. 
Under Secretary Welles felt that the Com- 
munist party leader’s influence over a vocif- 
erous political element should not be over- 
looked. Consequently, a friendly discussion 
was arranged, during which Browder was 
given an explanation of the State Depart- 
ment’s policy on China and on other mat- 
ters which he had publicly criticized. The 
fact that Browder took his medicine and 
agreed to retract false statements he had 
made about the department proved the 


move a success. 
China Court Problem 

The recent move toward terminating 
U.S. extraterritorial rights in China has 
left in limbo one manslaughter case in- ” 


(No part of this or the next page may be reproduced without written permission) 


volving an American. Actually the defend- 
ant has the right to be tried by a U.S. 
court, and there is some talk of sending 
Judge Milton J. Helmick of the United 
States court in China (who was repatriated 
on the Gripsholm) to Chungking to try 
the case. But the State Department is ob- 
jecting, fearing the Chinese may misun- 
derstand, pointing out that prompt rati- 
fication of the extraterritoriality treaty 
would leave Helmick without jurisdic- 
tion. Possible solution: naming a legally 
trained Army officer in Chungking to act 
as judge. 


Trivia 

Believing stenographers spent too much 
time “primping,” a War Department effi- 
ciency expert had the large powder-room 
mirrors removed and then found that it 


_ took the girls twice as long to make up 


using their compact mirrors . . . Miniature 
golf courses, the rage of the late ’20s, are 
doing a booming business in Washington 

. Despite the war, the President still 
finds time to discuss his favorite hobby: 
he stretched a five-minute interview into 
twenty minutes talking philately with Ern- 
est A. Kehr, N. Y. Herald Tribune stamp 


expert .. 





Trends Abroad 


“eee who have been right about Stalin- 
grad all along aren’t discouraged by the 
new German drive and still think the Rus- 
sians will hold the city . . . Berlin is de- 
manding 300,000 tons of French merchant 
shipping and has refused a Laval counter- 
offer of 70,000 tons . . . Part of the recent 
Swedish-German tension arose over the 
arrest of three Nazi spies caught leaving 
Stockholm with the plans for a new Swed- 
ish pursuit plane . . . After ducking the 
issue for months, Australia will soon con- 
script women for war work . . . Japan is 
pressing Italy for permission to set up a 
huge short-wave transmitter that would 
blanket Europe and reach the eastern U.S. 


RAF Bombing Results 


Without trying to detract in any way 
from the highly important British night 
bombing of Germany, those who should 
know warn that the public has been getting 
an exaggerated idea of what these raids 
have accomplished. The truth is that while 
destruction has been heavy, it has not al- 
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ways been vital. This is partly because 
night bombing, particularly in bad weath- 
er, is at best “area” bombing and often hit- 
and-miss. Sometimes British pilots have 
been misled by the elaborate camouflage 
erected by the Germans (Periscope, June 
22). At other times, towns nearby the 
target have been hit, or bombs have 
dropped in relatively open country. In any 
case, even in highly industrialized cities, 
there is no assurance that vital war in- 
dustries will be crippled, although worker 
morale is often affected. 


Canadian Notes 


Recent German submarine successes in 
Canadian waters have proved doubly em- 
barrassing to Ottawa officials who had just 
previously assured reporters that the U- 
boat campaign was well in hand . . . Cana- 
dian authorities report that during the 
recent registration of women many of 
those filling out forms listed “pregnant” 
in the space provided for “Physical De- 
fects” .. . Ottawa is taking a railway travel 
census, classifying tickets sold over a given 
period; the results will determine whether 
rationing is necessary. 


French Diplomatic Shake-up 


Watch for a shake-up in the French dip- 
lomatic staffs. With all his other worries, 
Pierre Laval is seriously perturbed over 
defections in the diplomatic ranks. The 
walkout of Jules Blondel, Minister to Bul- 
garia, to Syria, where he joined the Fight- 
ing French, has set an example which a 
number of minor attachés in Switzerland, 
Sweden, and Italy have followed. Vichy in- 
siders say the entire diplomatic list is be- 
ing checked over with the idea of recall- 
ing “suspicious” emisshries and replacing 
them with “trusted” men. 


Soong’s Report 


Expect repercussions to follow the return 
to Chungking of Foreign Minister T. V. 
Soong. There are two reasons for Soong’s 
return: (1) to report on American war 
plans for the Far East and (2) a personal 
check on the local political situation. Those 
close to the Foreign Minister say his re- 
port on the U.S. won’t be flattering. He is 
known to feel that China is not receiving 
all the supplies possible, that it is not being 
consulted sufficiently in the preparation of 
the war strategy, and that Washington has 
not swung the U.S. over to a total war 
basis fast enough. 


Mexican Expropriation? 


Mexican workers are again urging expro- 
priation—this time of Axis-owned enter- 
prises. Several trade unions with members 
employed in German or Italian businesses 
which are now under the custodianship of 
the government are petitioning President 
Avila Camacho to expropriate the con- 
cerns, set a net value for each, and sell 


them to worker administrations on a ten- 
year-pay plan. They claim they could 
operate the businesses more efficiently than 
the Federal custodians and thus assure 
continued employment. Although -labor 
operation has failed in Mexico before, ob- 
servers feel the workers may get another 
chance. 


Foreign Notes 


Germany’s imported workers find they 
can’t cash in on the ten-day vacation every 
six months granted them for visits home; 
transportation difficulties make all but the 
shortest trips impossible . . . The American 
colony in Argentina was pleased to see 
Ambassador Norman Armour return; he’s 
regarded as the ideal man for the Buenos 
Aires post .. . The Pan-American highway, 
expected to be completed through to Pana- 
ma by April, is being held up by supply 
difficulties. 





Coupon Spending Tax 


Watch for more news about a little- 
publicized coupon spending-tax plan being 
pushed as an alternate to the cumbersome 
Treasury scheme. Developed by Jerome 
Weinstein, New York attorney, the plan 
is getting quiet backing from important 
Washington officials. Briefly, the tax would 
work this way: Free coupons would be is- 
sued to cover a specified exemption for 
essential food, clothing, etc. For all addi- 
tional spending, a consumer would have to 
buy special coupon books, and the more he 
bought the greater the tax on them would 
be. Retailer collection of coupons would be 
assured by requiring their submission 
along with stock replacement orders. Chief 
virtue of the Weinstein plan is, of course, 
the simplicity of collection, plus the esti- 
mated yield of three to five billion dollars. 


New Products 


Navigation charts, blueprints, and other 
much-handled papers difficult or impos- 
sible to replace can now be sprayed, 
dipped, or brushed with a quick-drying 
liquid that provides a clear, glaze-like 
protective finish . . . A New Jersey con- 
cern has found that a strip of heavy brake 
lining, used as a tread, makes wooden tires 
practicable on the front wheels of light 
trucks; they provide smooth riding and 
easy steering at speeds under $0 . . . New- 
ly developed plastic screwposts for loose- 
leaf binders pinch-hit satisfactorily for the 
now unavailable metal posts. 


Business Footnotes 


The absentee worker problem is getting 
worse instead of better, and new solutions 
are being frantically sought. One huge war 
firm recently figured that its total ab- 
senteeism in a week was equivalent to a 
one-day strike by $0,000 men . . . Burial 


notes: Undertakers are plagued because 
they can’t get tires for hearses, considered 
unessential vehicles by ration boards, and 
headstone cutters are having trouble get- 
ting the glycerine needed to prepare stones 
for cutting . . . Those in a position to 
know say that while Marshal Géring may 
have extensive sums salted away in some 
countries, he hasn’t any important invest- 
ments or deposits in the U.S. 





Movie Lines 


; ee trends: Reflecting a change in the 
Army, the familiar hard-boiled sergeant of 
the screen is giving way to a more gentle- 
manly soldier. And cowgirl heroines will 
be tried out by farsighted producers of 
Westerns . . . Though an amateur as 
an actress, Helena Kuo will have an im- 
portant role in Paramount’s “China.” At 
the same time, the author of “I’ve Come 
a Long Way” will finish a new novel based 
on Chinese history . . . The British In- 
formation Service in Washington is block- 
ing release in this country of an English 
movie “Next of Kin,” on the ground that, 
because it criticizes important officials and 
depicts high war losses, the film would 
have propaganda value for anti-British ele- 
ments here. 


OWI Axis News 


The Office of War Information is moving 
to fill the wide gap in news of the Axis 
countries now reaching the U.S. press. 
Utilizing unrestricted data from the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission listen- 
ing posts, the OWI plans furnishing free 
to newspapers, magazines, and radio full 
coverage of Axis broadcasts. Special ef- 
forts will be made to tie in all related ma- 
terial, especially contradictions, to. make 
a complete, rounded story. For instance, 
an OWI story covering a Jap claim of sink- 
ing a U.S.- ship might point out that 
Tokyo had “sunk” the same ship in broad- 
casts weeks before. To insure speed in dis- 
semination, leased-wire service to the New 
York offices of the AP, UP, INS, and to 
some newspapers has already been ar- 
ranged. 


Press Notes 


* Charges by U.S. and British correspond- 
ents that several of London’s foreign lan- 
guage hewspapers: are publishing censor- 
able material and pro-Fascist editorials 
have ignited a Ministry of Information in- 
vestigation . . . The new edition of the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica’s world atlas, to 
be out soon, will contain textual material 
on trade, production, and world spheres of 
interest, as an aid to understanding the 
war ... A sequel to H. Allen Smith’s “Low 
Man on a Totem Pole,” entitled “Life in a 
Putty Knife Factory,” will be published by 
Doubleday, Doran in January. 
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218 AMERICAN BOMBERS 
DESTROYED BY AMERICANS 


I, the first seven months of this year 

of war, with our country in peril of its life, 8740 man 

' YEARS of work have been lost—vital time that could 

have been saved by true patriotism, by devotion to 
country first instead of self. 


In 8740 man years of work, 218 big bombers 
could have been built, or 3 cruisers, or 497,000 mod- 
ern rifles—bombers, cruisers, rifles that could have 
saved American lives and ended the war sooner. 


: Our enemies believe they will conquer us as they 
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have conquered others and for the same reason— 


because we are greedy and lazy, because we will not 











cooperate with each other. Those 218 bombers that 
, 3 will never fly look as though our enemies were right 
. ' about us. 
|. - 
1 . Won't you pledge, as many true Americans have, 
i to forget differences, hatreds, suspicions—and work 
: your hardest and best for America until this war is 
ce won? If you do, a free America will know how to 
we a reward those who have kept it free; if you do 
. not, you will be working for Jap-German- 
s- Italian masters who will laugh to scorn the 
Ww . 
to rights you are “protecting” at the peril of your 
" country and of your family’s future. 
d- 
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ial : : 
of You Can Turn 1T BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS...WITH A WARNER & SWASEY 
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The Periscope 
Looks at GHQ of War Production 





C offee will be rationed soon. That was the 
meaning of recent instructions from the 
Office of Price Administration to field of- 
fices to get ready for another rationing pro- 
gram. A pound a month per person is ex- 
pected to be the allotment, but don’t be 
surprised if it turns out to be only half of 
this amount. 
e e 

Army size statements last week cleared 
the air somewhat on the draft situation. 
On the basis of a 7,500,000-man Army and 
a Navy of 1,500,000, few family men would 
have to be called. Some people close to of- 
ficial sources now consider family men with 
two or more dependent children draftproof 
—barring a military disaster of unforesee- 
able proportions, of course. 


When will the war end? Military men 
close to the strategy makers now predict a 
minimum of four more years of war, be- 
lieving that the invasion of the European 
Continent to drive the Nazis back into 
Germany, and the crushing of Japan, will 
be a slow and bloody job. 

e e@ 
Chocolate: bars and many chocolate- 
covered candies will soon become scarce if 
they don’t disappear altogether from the 
civilian market. Reason: Army and Navy 
demands are taking large chunks of the ex- 
tremely limited chocolate supply. 

6 e 
Prohibition successes, particularly in 
Kentucky and Texas, are having their ef- 
fect on Congress. Many congressmen say 
privately that they'll do all they can to 
prevent dry measures from coming to a 
vote, but if any such legislation should 
reach the floor, they fear they'll have to 
support it. 


e e 

Shopping outlook for 1943: The De- 
partment of Commerce expects there'll be 
less civilian goods made in .1943 than was 
manufactured at the depth of the depres- 
sion in 1932, The experts expect the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board index of industrial pro- 
duction to average 215 per cent of the 
1935-89 average and that almost three- 
fourths of this will go into the war effort. 
This year the FRB index will average 
about 182, with about half going into the 
war. 


A whisky-buying boom has forced 
many distillers to “ration” their more pop- 
ular brands to distributors, as orders are 


running ahead of bottling. This accounts 
for many gaps in back-bar supplies. These 
gaps will continue to increase as brands 
aged but a few years are sold and no re- 
placements can become. available because 
whisky is no longer being made. Blends re- 
quiring neutral spirits are expected to be 
available for eighteen months to two years. 


e e 
Thanksgiving note: WPB is relaxing its 
canned-food limitation order to assure 
plenty of canned pumpkin, cranberry 
sauce, and cider for Thanksgiving tables. 

@ 6 
Leon Henderson’s plan for continued 
price policing by the public doesn’t strike 
some persons close to the operation as 
likely to be very effective. So many dif- 
ferent bases for ceilings now exist, par- 
ticularly since the recent rejiggering of 
food prices, that it takes an expert to keep 
track of them. 

e @ 
Paper and plastic containers to replace 
tin cans for the preservation of most foods 
have not worked out to the satisfaction of 
the WPB, chiefly because most tinned 
foods. are cooked in the container. But good 
progress is being made on a resin-lined 
metal can which eliminates tin, and all- 
paper tops for glass mayonnaise and pea- 
nut-butter jars soon will be available. 


8 e 
Christmas trees will be available in good 
supply this year unless shipping restric- 
tions more severe than present regulations 
are imposed. And there’ll be a good supply 
of luxury items to place under the trees. 
But for Christmas 1943, Americans will be 
lucky to get trees, let alone presents and 
ornaments. 

e e 
Hand tools are taking a terrific beating 
in the war factories. WPB estimates that 
because of improper use, the life of 75 per 
cent of such implements is being greatly 
reduced. Wear and tear appears to be 
greater on second and third shifts made up 
of less experienced workers. 


- 


Trucking regulations which require a 


75 per cent return load are being widely 
disregarded. One reason is that adequate 
machinery has not yet been set up to get 
return loads. Of 96 joint information cen- 
ters requested by the industry to line up 
return loads, only eleven have been ap- 
proved by the Office of Defense Transpor- 
tation. 


The 35-mile-an-hour speed limit is 
tough on the trucking industry. Some types 
of heavy trucks, particularly those on 
mountain runs, are geared for maximum 
efficiency above 60 miles an hour and can’t 


——— 


operate in high gear at $5. Industry repre. 
sentatives are trying to get the limit raised 
to 45 or 50 for trucks. 


e e 
Russians object to American tanks be. 
cause they are too complicated for the non. 
technically minded Russian soldier. Last 
week the Army quietly appointed a board 
of industrial engineers to study tanks with 
the object of stripping them of all unneces. 
sary gadgets and automatic devices. 
Army photographers amaze their civil 
ian brethren with their profligate use of 
scarce film and supplies. At one recent af- 
fair attended by a lieutenant general, 
Army photographers took 65 shots while 
news cameramen took only 37 between 
them. One reason for this extra work is 
that enlisted Army cameramen hesitate 
about asking the brass hats to line up and 
stand still, and consequently have to shoot 
whatever they can, hoping to get a good 
picture. Civilians have no such qualms, 
T he Army is campaigning for enlistment 
of 100,000 skilled mechanics and techni- | 
cians by Nov. 1. Industry probably will 
feel it. 

e e 
Bernard Baruch’s influence with th 
Administration is increasing. His name was 
heard frequently in connection with the 
anti-inflation policies, and now he appears 
as an adviser on the manpower question. 


T he closed shop is caught between tyo 
fires. The traditional opposition from 
right has now been joined by the left, with 
the CIO petitioning the National Labor 
Relations Board to label some of Henry 
Kaiser’s West Coast closed shops unfair. 
Labor people in Washington are closely 
watching the controversy. 

e@ @ 
Spending tax advocates in the Treasury 
have adopted a new approach. They are 
continuing to push the idea of levying 8 
tax only on that portion of income which 
is spent for consumer goods (not on insur 
ance, mortgage payments, etc.) on grounds | 
that it will tend to prevent the use of bank | 
deposits, cashed-in War Bonds, and the | 
like for buying consumer goods and thus | 
contribute toward inflation. 
Byrnes postscript: The new economit 
czar is one of the most popular appointees | 
ever named by the President. Business in- 
terests like the former Supreme Court 
Justice for his conservative leanings, New 
Dealers like him for his record in Congress. 
He'll doubtless be damned before he’s 
through, but he starts out with populat | 
backing. : 
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‘Keep your smile bright ... but 


DON'T WASTE 
PEPSODENT _ 


An overwhelming number of boys in uniform have made Pepsodent 
their first choice ... they are taking nearly one-fourth of all the 
Pepsodent we make. 


Civilian demand, too, is the greatest ever. 
But, wartime restrictions keep us from making more. 


And so... we urge you: Don’t hoard Pepsodent. Use it sparingly. 
If you help save enough for others... there will be enough for you. 


DON'T SQUEEZE tube carelessly. DON’T POUR Pepsodent powder on 
Roll it evenly from bottom. Replace your brush. Pour it into the cupped 
cap. Save empty tube to exchange _ palm of your hand. Enough to cover 
when you buy paste again. a 5-cent piece is plenty. 





REMEMBER... 
only a little Pepsodent 
is needed to make your 
teeth bright, your smile 
sparkle, use Pepso- 
dent’s exclusive formula 
contains patented ingre- 
dients recognizedamo 

the safest and most effi- 
cient known to dental 
science, So... keep your 
teeth bright... but don’t 
waste Pepsodent. Help 
save enough for others 
..-and there will be 


enough for you. 
































Any war plant can have this 


free advisory service 





inane seoein bottlenecks, often un- 
suspected by plant managers, 
may seriously impede war production 
—especially on night shifts. Glare in 
the eyes of workers, shadows on work, 
dirt and grease on lamps and fixtures, 
improper placing of fixtures, can slow 
up production and increase spoilage. 
Inexpensive changes in lighting often 
make a decided difference. 

As a part of its contribution to the 
war effort, General Electric is glad to 
offer the services of its staff of trained 
lighting men—without charge—to any 
war factory, large or small. 

THERE ARE NO STRINGS TO THIS OFFER—no ob- 
ligation to buy so much as a bulb. The 
G-E lighting man’s first job is to try to 


make better use of present lighting 
equipment. He checks to see if lamps 
are proper. size. Occasionally he finds 
a spot where a supplementary light 
will help with some critical job. And 
he only recommends a new lighting 
installation where it is absolutely es- 
seritial to production. 

TO TAKE IMMEDIATE ADVANTAGE of this free 
service, all you need to do is this: Call 
your local General Electric lamp office, 


or your G-E lamp supplier, or write 


General Electric Company, Nela Park, 
Cleveland, Ohio. Your local power 
company is also ready to give you this 
same kind of help. 

If light can work harder in your plant, 
now is the time to find out about it! 


G-E MAZDA LAMPS" 
GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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Battle for Mastery of Pacific 
Looms Behind Solomons Crisis 


Guadalcanal Fight Important 
for Reasons of Naval Balance 
Besides Strategic Position 


For years, the battle had been fought in 
theory. Amateur strategists had threshed 
it out time and again. In staff talks and 
maneuvers, the American and Japanese 
navies had practiced it in detail. It was 
to be the biggest and most decisive sea 
battle in history—a battle that would re- 


solve once and for all the question of con- 
trol of the Pacific. 

By this week something of the sort 
was shaping up—but in a place and in a 
form never envisaged by the theorists. 
The place was the Solomon Islands, as un- 
likely a spot for a Japanese-American 
showdown as a prewar strategist could 
have found. The form was that of a battle 
of air and sea attrition, a series of limited 
clashes leading up to what looked like a 
major operation by a full-scale Japanese 
battle fleet. 


Navy communiqué on the Solomon Islands: “In a battle of this nature losses must be expected” 


Why the Southeastern Solomons have 
developed into a possible arena for the big 
battle was made clear in a United States 
Navy communiqué on Oct. 12, which for- 
the first time detailed the reasons for 
American landings in the islands. Last 
June and July, the Navy pointed out, 
reconnaissance had revealed an enemy 
scheme to establish air and sea control of 
the Solomons area. Such control, the Navy 
added, would have enabled the Japs to 
launch a sea-borne drive against Australia. 
It would furthermore have threatened Al- 
lied supply lines to both Australia and 
New Zealand, plus the new Allied bases in 
the New Hebrides, New Caledonia, and the 
Fijis. 

It was to avert that peril that the Ma- 
rines on Aug. 7 and 8 seized Tulagi and 
nearby islands. Since then both sides have 
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been readying for the big battle. And by 
last week, after two months’ preparation, 
the Japanese launched their main effort to 
regain their positions. 

The first sign of the coming assault was 
a stepping up of enemy air attacks on the 
vital Guadalcanal airfield, the only air 
base in the Southeastern Solomons. Some- 
times, American Army P-40 and Navy 
and Marine Wildcat fighters broke up the 
enemy formations before they reached the 
field. In every big combat, the American 
pilots easily came off best. On Oct. 17, 
fighters and anti-aircraft guns accounted 
for all fourteen bombers that came over in 
one raid, as well as for two Zeros. But 
sometimes the bombers got through and 
churned up the field. And at least on one 
occasion the Americans, for reasons the 
Navy didn’t explain, failed to intercept 
the raiders. 

Supporting the bombers, the enemy by 
night sent surface warships into the waters 
off Lunga Roads to bombard the American 
positions. One of the heaviest bombard- 
ments came on the night of Oct. 13-14 
when a force believed to have included bat- 
tleships as well as cruisers and destroyers 
poured shells into the airfield zone. The 


next night when enemy vessels returned’ 


to the spot, they were attacked by Ameri- 
can motor torpedo boats, which claimed a 
probable hit on a cruiser. 

All these assaults had an obviotis ob- 
jective—to put the .airfield out of com- 
mission and to ground or destroy Ameri- 
can planes. For the chief mission of 
American fliers based on Guadalcanal was 
to attack enemy invasion transports and 
warships. One example of this kind of 
work was cited in a Navy communiqué on 
Oct. 13 describing a victorious battle near 
Savo Island, off the northwestern tip of 
Guadalcanal. There an American task force 
of cruisers and destroyers engaged Japa- 
nese warships which were attempting ‘9 
cover a landing on Guadalcanal from 
transports. 

The gun and torpedo battle lasted 30 
minutes and resulted in the sinking of one 
heavy cruiser of the Nati or Atago class, 
four destroyers, and a transport, against 
the loss of only one American destroyer. 
Next day, American planes from Guadal- 
canal twice attacked the battered enemy 
squadron as it retreated northward. Each 
time they hit a cruiser. Numerous similar 
forays were carried out against enemy 
ships spotted by reconnaissance craft in 
other parts of the islands. 

But American airpower based on the 
bomb-scarred Guadalcanal airfield was evi- 
dently insufficient to cope alone with the 
mounting strength of enemy invasion units. 
And in the early morning of: Oct. 15 a big 
Japanese landing armada consisting of 
transports protected by destroyers, cruis- 
ers, and a battleship appeared off the 
north coast of Guadalcanal, west of the 
American positions. 

Despite American air attacks that re- 


sulted in the beaching of three transports 


and damage to the battleship, the enemy 
succeeded in putting large numbers of 
troops ashore. For the first time, too, the 
Japanese were able to land heavy equip- 
ment along with the troops. Next day, the 
Navy reported that the American-held 
zone was being shelled by enemy artillery 
on the island. Meanwhile, a heavy concen- 
tration of enemy ships was reported near 
Shortland Island, some 300 miles northwest 
of Guadalcanal. And on Monday the Navy 
announced that American surface forces 
had gone into action and bombarded Jap 
positions on Guadalcanal. 

That set the scene. So far as land forces 
were concerned, the Americans had _ re- 
ceived a boost when reinforcements were 
landed on the night of Oct. 13. It was also 
revealed that American Army troops were 
now helping the Marines. But Navy com- 









Control of a vital land-sea area... 


SOLOMON 
. ISLANDS 


Newsweek-Browne 


...- was at stake in the Solomons 


muniqués had an ominous tone and one 
contained a phrase that read: “In a battle 


. of this nature losses must be expected.” 
The crisis in the Solomons overshadowed | 
other events in the Pacific that went fa-. 


vorably for the United Nations. In Far 
Eastern waters, the Navy announced on 
Oct. 14, American submarines had sunk 
five more enemy ships,‘ including a heavy 
cruiser, and had damaged three other ves- 
sels. 

In New Guinea, Allied troops chased 
the retreating Japanese over the gap in 
the Owen Stanley Mountains and toward 
the enemy base at Kokoda. And in the 
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Aleutians, American bombers battered 
ceaselessly at Japanese forces in and around 
Kiska, probably sinking three destroyers, 


Significance-—— 


The Solomon Islands are valuable to 
both the United States and Japan for their 
intrinsic worth and for reasons of prestige. 
But in the larger sense the Solomons are 
only part of the battle for mastery of the 
Pacific—a struggle more involved and 
more subtly fought than the public realizes, 

Both sides would probably like a show- 
down battle—but each on its own terms, 
The process of feint and counterfeint that 
has been going on in the Pacific ever since 
Pearl Harbor has represented a feeling-out 
strategy by both navies on a grand scale, 
Both have been wary of falling into traps. 
For example, in the Solomons they came 
into head-on collision. Yet in spite of this, 
it has taken two months for the actions 
fought in those islands to approach a de- 
cisive scale. 

This peculiar situation has occurred be- 
cause the United States Navy and the 
Japanese Navy are so close to balancing 
one another in the Paeific. In the near 
future, as the great flow of new American 
ships comes into commission, that balance 


| — will tip in our favor. But at present both 


high commands scheme to alter it by fight- 
ing under conditions that would put the 
other side at a disadvantage. And that is 
a matter of deception and craftiness as 
well as of seamanship and gunnery. 
Against such a background, the Navy’s 


much-criticized policy of releasing ship -_ 


losses many weeks after they have taken 
place begins to justify itself. Even the 
confirmation of a fact of which they were 
already reasonably certain might give the 
Japanese just that one clue needed to en- 
able them to bring superior force to bear 
at the right moment. The British Navy, 
which has been held up as an example for 
promptly admitting losses, has rarely faced 
such a situation. Whereas the loss of a 
British ship may weaken the blockade or 
the convoys, the loss of an American ship 
may alter the entire strategic balance in 
the Pacific. 

‘The Navy is open to criticism for not 
making the reasons for its caution more 
clearly known. But one of its chief jobs in 
recent months has been to fool the Japa- 
nese as well as to outfight them. Perfect 
candor is not a weapon that can be used 
in the struggle to hold the Solomons. 





Life on Guadalcanal 


So far in this war American ground 
troops have fought on two major battle- 
fields. They lost on one—Bataan. That 
story has been told. On the other, the 
island of Guadalcanal in the Solomons, 
the Americans this week faced a show- 
down with the Japanese. Here is the story 
of thet battlefield—how soldiers, sailors. 
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8. WAR TIDES 
‘ Guadalcanal: The Enemy’s Tactics and Ours 
re, 
re by Admiral WILLIAM V. PRATT, U.S.N. Retired 
he 
ad I is self-evident that Guadalcanal 
e is of great strategic importance to us and 
“7 to the Japanese. But another factor has 
. added to the bitterness of the struggle for 
* that island. After a series of unqualified 
. successes in the Southwest Pacific, fol- 
: ‘ lowed by sad reverses at Midway and the 
5 Coral Sea, it was a bitter pill to the 
- Japanese to have a coveted possession 
ne wrested away. Face, priceless to the Jap- 
- anese, had to be saved regardless of cost, 
y and this portended, if nothing else did, 
an attempt to recapture Guadalcanal. 
It comes as no surprise then to learn 
“ti that ever since we seized Guadalcanal 
; the Japanese have undertaken counter- 
ng measures for its recapture. The first oc- 
” curred on Aug. 8-9 when three of our 
* heavy cruisers and one Australian ship, 
pe supporting our transports, were sunk. 
' The situation must have been critical 
= for some days. But thanks to the splendid 
F air support given by the Army, Navy, 
* and Marines, a bad turn of events was ; 
2 averted. Newsweek—Browne 
, General MacArthur’s hearty support A theoretical disposition of American forces 
fe by the intensive bombing of Rabaul and | 
- Buka and other key points for Japanese This particular strategy might have better than purely defensive ones. The 
he operations refutes _the opinions of any succeeded, but it would take time and third is that the enemy will, by sub- 
“a theoretical strategists who think that was based on the premise that the marine, air, or shore reconnaissance, al- 
he Army and Navy air units cannot cooper- Marines, without additional support, ways know our day dispositions and that 
its pee successfully under the present setup. would gradually wear down, after which they therefore must be shifted after 
a _ Then about Aug. 25, a major expedi- a major attack could be launched. nightfall. 
tion consisting of Japanese transports and However, at some unspecified date, the Night is always the great danger period 
@ light and heavy naval craft was sighted— Marines did receive Army air and land and at that time a reconnaissance patrol 
ed the ostensible object being the recapture support. This must have forced Japan of light naval forces must be thrown to 
ie of Guadalcanal. This move came in from to the conclusion that infiltration tactics the front. Behind this reconnaissance 
os the northeast, probably intending tomove would not win back the prize of Guadal- _ patrol a light attack group composed of 
ip through Indispensable Strait. Again it was canal. Hence we see a return to the destroyers and PT boats should be 
Bi our air forces that beat them to the previous strategy of attempted invasion gathered and instructed to attack the 
punch. And due credit should be given to in force, supported by strong naval and moment the enemy has appeared, regard- 
ot the Army Fortresses operating probably air forces. This armada moved in, pre- _ less of his strength—due regard, however, 
“i from an air base on Espiritu Santo in sumably from northern island bases being taken of information gathered as 
in the New Hebrides, for they scored hits where the expedition could be organized. to whether the enemy raid is a feint or 
a on the Japanese armada, which retired. the real thing. Then, behind the light at- 
ct After this venture Japanese tactics An abstract theoretical discussion of _ tack group, follow the heavy attack forces 
od were changed. No large units were sent, a way to defend our menaced positions ready to open up as the light attack de- 
but as often as possible small units were _ jin this area follows (see map) : velops, the object. being to land the first 
dispatched under cover of darkness, to The first assumption is that we have salvo, further disorganize the enemy, and 
reinforce their troops holding out in the sufficiently large sea forces. The second start the big battle with as much of an 
jungle country. is that offensive measures are always advantage as possible. 
and, most of all, the Marines have lived enemy naval patrols. Behind it rise tall, pied area once was part of a Lever Broth- 
- and fought since August in their strong- forested mountains with peaks shrouded ers coconut plantation, a source of copra 
he hold on this faraway bit of the South in gray mist that often has hidden ap- for soap. In its center the Japs laid out 


Seas. : proaching Japanese planes. Between the the coveted Kukum airfield, which the 
. Before the area the Americans have mountains and the sea, over a chunk of Marines renamed Henderson Field in 
sy held stretches the jagged coral shoreline grassy land 5 to 7 miles long and 4 to 5’ memory of Maj. Loften Henderson, one 
4 of Lunga Roads—a crescent of deep inlets miles wide, has flown the Stars and Stripes of the Midway heroes. 

where landing boats could slip in past | marking the Marine position. The occu- When the Marines first charged up 
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Flying Fortresses roll down the runway of the airfield captured from the Japanese 


Guadalcanal’s sandy, palm-fringed beach 
last Aug. 7, the Japanese had just made 
their getaway into the jungles. The Ameri- 
cans stumbled over enemy helmets, packs, 
shoes, grenades, and flags strewn among 
the coconut and sandalwood trees as 
though a hurricane had swept the place. 
They found the prize Japanese airfield, a 
rough affair hardly worthy of the name, 
hacked quickly by coolie laborers out of 
palm groves and jungle. Its landing’ strips 
were humped-up lanes of sand and coral 
shreds, pockmarked by recent bombing. 
Its borders were long avenues of feathery 
palms. In the middle of the field, on a 
little hillock, stood a crude one-story 
thatched-roof wooden building with the 
familiar upcurving eaves of Japanese arch- 
itecture. Obviously intended as the Japs’ 
air observation headquarters, “The Pa- 
goda” was immediately, taken over by the 
Marines and put to the same use. They 
also moved into the few flimsy, tin-roofed 
houses and settled down for a months-long 
ordeal in one of the most improbable spots 
in which even the Marines have ever 
found themselves. 

Most of the men had to sleep on the 
ground or in pup tents hastily pitched. 
Others strung hammocks between the 
swaying palms, or billeted themselves in 
limestone caves in the brown, ridged hills. 
Still others flung themselves down on hard 
Japanese slumber mats, using Army aan 
ets for mattresses. 

However they slept, the troops vical’ 
themselves in bales of netting against the 
swarms of malarial mosquitoes, stinging 
flies, and ants. And wherever they slept, 
they usually awakened drenched to the 
skin. It rained almost every night on 
Guadalcanal—a sodden, relentless down- 
pour that soaked the sleazy Japanese grass 
mats and trickled through the sturdier 
tarpaulins. Sleep was fitful, disturbed. In 
the deathlike silence, the nights seemed 
alive with the rustle of wings and the 
slithering movements of strange jungle 
creatures. Centipedes crawled down from 


The United States’ Second Active Land Front . . . 


ancient volcanic rocks into bedrolls. Tur- 
tles and coconut crabs scrambled through 
the sands. The men saw rats as large as 
rabbits, and flying foxes, or fruit bats, 
which vanished at ‘twilight to return at 
dawn with raucous cries. The bats were 
joined by noisy jungle birds—chattering 
yellow, black, and blue parakeets and red 
and orange macaws in the nearby forest. 

At this harsh reveille, the Yanks rolled 
out on the ground covered with alang- 
alang, a thick, sharp grass. They brushed 
the ants from their hair. They washed 
their sleep-begrimed eyes in tepid water 
in a cheap basin left by “Tojo.” After a 
while they stopped shaving. Full beards 
became the fashion on Guadalcanal. 

Dressing for the day was no trick. It 
simply involved jumping into a pair of 
shoes and knotting the laces. For the men 
slept in their clothes and near their jobs— 
the gunner beside his guns, the truck and 
jeep drivers close to their machines, ready 
to move on instant notice. Attire consist- 
ed of an ordinary laborer’s outfit, long 
khaki trousers topped by a motley collec- 
tion of upper garments—shirts, jumpers, 
tops of union suits, or nothing at all. Some 
wore cloth caps; others, the sun-helmet 
lining of their tin hats, while a few went 
bareheaded. 

In actual fighting, the troops wore green 
battle dress dyed to match the jungle. 
Since the Japanese gave ten extra points 
for shooting an officer, privates and their 
commanders all dressed alike. 

Shoes were heavy and hob-nailed, de- 
signed for tramping through the sticky 
black mud of the jungles. Sometimes men 
slipped and slid along native tracks, clutch- 
ing at the rank undergrowth. Sometimes 
they walked or drove along new roads 
lined by trees from which hung spiked 
fern and flamboyant yellow orchids. On 
their trails, the Marines hung signposts— 
“Shrapnel Road . . . Please drive slow . . 
We love our children.” 

A few hours of travel in any direction 
plastered men, clothes, and vehicles with 
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thick mud. That called for a trip to the 
Lunga River, a shallow,. pebble-bottomed 
stream which flowed through the occupied 
area. Nicknamed “Jones Beach,” the Lun- 
ga served as combination bathtub and 
laundry. Everyone wore clothes rough- 
dried; there was no ironing on Guadal- 
canal. Officers, too, scrubbed their own 
uniforms and cleaned mess gear after the 
two meals a day—breakfast at dawn and 
dinner somewhere between mid-afternoon 
and nightfall. 

After their landing on Guadalcanal, the 
Americans were short on rations and had 
to subsist on messes of rice and captured 
Japanese canned goods. But by mid-Sep- 
tember, the supply situation picked up. 
Food became more plentiful and good. 
Fresh meat appeared occasionally. The 
men topped off their regular meals with 
native delicacies—small, sweet tangerines 
and coconuts kriocked from the tall palms 
by high winds. 

At first the forces smoked captured 
Japanese cigarettes and ate captured Japa- 
nese peppermint candy. But later on there 
were enough American cigarettes for nor- 
mal smoking and a good bit of candy, the 
result of friendly looting of every ship that 
called at Guadalcanal. 

Aside from patrolling the jungles, man- 
ning guns, and flying planes, there was 
routine work to be done on Guadalcanal. 
New camp buildings were constructed and 
roads built. Ships were unloaded and sup- 
plies hauled. When the Marines first 
arrived, they supplemented their own 
supplies with those abandoned by the 
enemy—dumps of gasoline, steel, clothing, 
cement, food, trucks—mostly broken down 
—lumber, ammunition, and sand bags. 
There was even a warehouse filled with 
Japanese beer which was put in a refriger- 
ator and doled out each day. 

Down by Lunga Roads in a narrow bor- 
der of green jungles, the Americans built 
a barbed-wire stockade, guarded by mili- 
tary police with tommy guns, for the 


prisoners of war. Nearby they set up a — 
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. .. How American Troops Are Fighting the Battle of Guadalcanal 


Official U. 8. Navy phote 


American planes wrecked this eee sii: 450i 


The Marines bring home the bacon 


second enclosure for the Japanese laborers 
who were constructing the airfield when 
the Yankees seized it. These sad-eyed lit- 
tle men, nicknamed “the termites,” were 
better off as prisoners than as free men. 
In their new quarters, they dug their own 
well, cooked rice in iron pots over open 
fires,. and received treatment from busy 
medical officers. 

Nighttime always meant a complete 
blackout on Guadalcanal. At twilight, the 
‘ troops gathered about the radio to listen 
to news, often stories about what they 
' were deing in the Solomons. Entertain- 
ment from the California stations came 


International 


Loading bombs at Henderson Field 


Official U. 8. Marine Corps Phot 


- After Jap bombs scored on a Guadalcanal plane hangar 


clearly over the air, punctuated occasion- 
ally by the potshots which jungle patrols 
were taking at Japanese snipers. Every 
now and then a mild earthquake shock 
enlivened the evening. 

Through it all, the tired soldiers laughed, 
talked, sang, and reviewed the day’s score. 
Robert C. Miller, United Press corres- 
pondent, who covered the first six weeks 
of the campaign in the Solomons, told of 
the attitude of young Marine pilots on 4 
night following a day’s 

“They brought down a record bag of 
Japs today. They reminded me of listen- 
ing to college kids in a football dressing 


room after a game. Same sort of talk. 
They never mention the lads who don’t 
come back .. . regard them as ‘missing’ 
comrades who'll turn up again one day. 
Surprising — is that so many of them 
do. ” 


Harmon of the Solomons 


The Marine Corps, which traditionally 
lands and gets the situation well in hand, 
had the tables turned on it last week. The 
Army came to the aid of the leathernecks. 


The scene was in the Solomon Islands 4 
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where, it was announced, regular troops 
had arrived to reinforce the Marines. And 
the commander of the Army landing 
troops was Maj. Gen. Millard Fillmore 
Harmon, square-jawed, sharp-eyed, 54- 
year-old head of the Army air and ground 
forces in the Fiji Islands, the New Heb- 
rides, the Solomons, New Zealand, and 
New Caledonia. 

A fighting man, Harmon was trained to 
think and act quickly in a quarter-century 
career ranging from combat piloting in 
France in 1918 to his command in the 
South Seas this year. Resourcefulness runs 
in Harmon’s family. Born in San Fran- 
cisco, he was the son of the late Col. Mil- 
lard F. Harmon. who some 40 years ago 
made the headlines when he coolly dis- 
armed an insane private who had aimed 
his revolver at the colonel and threatened 
to shoot everyone in sight. The elder Har- 
mon thereupon arranged to have the ailing 
private taken to a hospital for treatment 
and the incident was closed. 

Following his West Point graduation in 
1912, Harmon transferred to aviation in 
the Philippines in 1916. Assigned to the 
First Squadron at Columbus, N.M., he did 
air patrol duty on the Mexican border. 
When Pershing’s punitive expedition left 
for Mexico, he went along, flying an un- 
gainly Wright biplane. He attended avia- 
tion school in France, and early in 1918 
joined a French combat group as pilot. For 
participating in the Somme offensive, Har- 
mon was awarded the Croix de Guerre. 
May of 1918 saw him back in Washington 
in an advisory capacity, after which he was 
sent to the Panama Canal Zone, the Com- 
mand and General Staff School at Leaven- 
worth, the Army War College, and the 
General Staff in Washington. From 1927 to 
1980 he headed the Air Corps Flying School 
at March Field. In January 1942, he became 
Chief of Staff of the Army Air Forces. 

The general is married and has two chil- 
dren, a married daughter and a 18-year-old 
son. He likes dogs, particularly a cocker 
spaniel, Judy, and a bird dog, Zip. Hunting 
used to be his hobby, until war put him on 
the trail of the Japs. = _ 

Of medium height, slight and wiry, Har- 
mon walks with the stiff “troop walk” of 
the West Point man. He is a hard and effi- 
cient worker, but in Washington he always 
had time for visitors whether high-ranking 
officials or old cronies. When alone in his 
Washington office, Harmon liked to put his 
feet on his desk, but he always snapped 
back into soldierly bearing when a visitor 
entered. He smoked moderately and had 


coffee sent in every morning. Harmon kept 


such long hours that his secretarial force 
worked in shifts to keep up with him. 
At first, the general's dry sense of humor 
worried his staff. They never quite knew 
whether to laugh at him or not. They soon 
learned that Harmon liked a joke, even 
one on himself. One of them concerned the 
early days when each pilot kept his own 
parachute and was required to submit re- 


‘ 
Maj. Gen. Millard Fillmore Harmon 


ports on its condition. For private circula- 
tion, Harmon wrote this “report”: 


I never had a parachute, 
I never hope to see one, 


But I'll tell you this much “om, 


I hope I never need one. 





The U-Boat War 
Though Subs Are Still Menace, 
Patrols Push Them Farther Out 


One evening last week a squat little 
steamer slipped out of North Sydney, 
Nova Scotia, bound for Port-aux-Basques, 
in Newfoundland. The S.S. Caribou was 
painted war gray, but everyone knew that 
the nearest Germans were thousands of 
miles away. On the decks soldiers jostled 
workers, women and children, nurses and 
honeymooning couples. 

Ordinarily, the journey across the 90- 
mile-wide Cabot Strait turns into a nine- 
or ten-hour bore with sleepy passengers 
routed out at 6 in the morning at. bare and 
lonely Port-aux-Basques. But this time, 
just before dawn, an explosion shook the 
Caribou. A German submarine from a base 
somewhere across the Atlantic torpedoed 
the little ship. Even as its captain desper- 
ately tried to ram the submarine, the Cari- 
bou want down with startling speed. 

When the tragic roll of the greatest ma- 
rine disaster in Canadian coastal waters in 
this war was finally tabulated, it contained 
the names of 187 victims. Among them 
were eight members of the United States 
armed services and five American civilians, 
sixteen women and fourteen children. This 
sneak attack was the second within a week. 
Six days earlier, a U-boat slipped 180 miles 





up the St. Lawrence River and torpedoed a 
4,000-ton freighter, with the loss of twelve 
lives. 

The sinkings shocked Canada. But they 
also showed that the United Nations have 
had a great change for the better in a vital 
theater of war. For the U-boat attacks 
stood out chiefly because submarine war- 
fare has practically ceased in American 
waters during the last few months. The 
Nazis have switched their undersea fleets 
to other hunting grounds, and they have 
done so because the power of American 


~ defenses (see cover) drove the subs out 


into the broad oceans. 

The: plan which smashed the U-boat 
campaign was originally held up by lack 
of patrol vessels and lack of cooperation 
from many shipowners. The keys to its 
success were the convoy system and close 
Army-Navy teamwork. The plan provided 
for ceaseless air and sea vigil. It estab- 
lished well-patrolled sea lanes and rigid 
time schedules. It finally created “parking 
lots” where the stragglers and the slow- 
moving ships could halt overnight. 

An aerial watch was maintained by Army 
and Navy bombers, Navy blimps, and 
civilian patrol planes. The blimps—slow 
and steady—proved to be so well-adapted 
to anti-submarine work that Congress 
authorized the building of 200 of them, to 
add to the already considerable force. 

But the chief burden fell on the small 
sea patrol craft and swarms of converted | 
merchant and pleasure ships. Fast or slow, 
built of steel or wood, these vessels proved 
deadly to the undersea attackers. Often 
carrying only machine guns and depth 
charges, the patrol craft made up in pluck 
and number what they lacked in offensive 
armament. 

Forced from the Western Atlantic, the 
sub “wolf packs” moved to the west coast 
of Africa, to the Arctic route to Russia, 
and to the busy transatlantic convoy lanes. 
Subs also appeared off the tip of South 
Africa and Berlin claimed that 174,000 
tons of Allied shipping had been sunk 
outside the harbor of Cape Town. 

The intensity of the U-boat attacks still 
going on far out in the North Atlantic was 
shown in the week’s reports of the experi- 
ence of one convoy. In mid-Atlantic subs 
were detected, and the convoy summoned 
air support from Iceland. All through one 
day, Catalina flying boats hunted without 
success. But the following day, when RAF 


‘planes joined the convoy and the “wolf 


pack” had grown, the luck changed. The 
Catalinas bombed two partly submerged 


' U-boats, apparently hitting one. A Liber- 


ator, after missing two subs, bombed and 
machine-gunned the third. A Hudson 
bombed another raider, and oil and wreck- 
age came up. Flying Fortresses bombed 
one sub, and sent another into a hasty 
dive. Two more U-boats were attacked 
that evening by the Catalinas. Then the 
U-boats retired. The convoy reached Eng- 
land unscathed. — 
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OWI on the Planes 


The arguments that picture American 
planes as all good or all bad were put into 
proper perspective this week. The Office 
of War Information issued a 10,000-word 
report on the performance of United States 
craft that gave a judicial summing up of 
their merits and defects. 

In reviewing the various types of planes 
in detail, the OWI report revealed nothing 
new. (The latest details on new American 

es are given in a special story on page 
$0.) But it did point out one fundamental 
and largely neglected fact: That in this 
age of aircraft specialization, planes can 
be designed for only one function and it is 
unfair to criticize a machine for not. being 
able to do things it was never intended to 
do. For example, the P-40s and the Bell 
Airacobra were not designed for high-alti- 
tude fighting over Europe but have done 
well in Africa and Russia in low-altitude 
work. 

In the Pacific, the report stressed that, 
although our planes had been proved some- 
what better than the Japanese, much of 
our success was due to superior tactics. 
This is a condition that will not always 
prevail, and the OWI warned: “In the 
months to come battles may be lost and 
crushing defeats may be suffered. It seems 
certain that as our offensive activity is 
stepped up, casualties will increase and the 
losses in aircraft will rise with the speed 
of our participation.” 


The report admitted that America suf- 


fered from one great drawback at the 
opening of the war. The United States did 
not have a liquid-cooled engine that 
measured up to European specifications. 
Money had not been available and when 
the conflict came, the Allison—the single 
liquid-cooled type manufactured in the 





United States—was still in process of de- 
velopment. Even now America still lags 
behind Britain and Germany in liquid- 
cooled motors. Air-cooled engines are a 
different story. 

One sober conclusion summed up the 
report: “The best the public can expect, 
and the best it will get, is that on the 
average the equipment of the Allied air 
forces shall be superior to the equipment 
of the enemy.” 





Maltese Crossfire 


Impending events cast deep shadows 
over the Middle East and Africa last week. 
One ominous sign was the launching of a 
nonstop Axis air assault on Malta, the 
crowded little rock south of Sicily from 
which British torpedo planes and subma- 
rines go out on their job of cutting enemy 
sea lanes to North Africa. 

Day after day, swarms of enemy planes 
roared toward the island fort. Their chief 
objectives were Malta’s bomb-scarred air- 
fields. But more often than not, Spitfires 
pounced on the Germans and Italians long 
before they reached the island. The result 
was a spiraling roster of vanquished Axis 
planes. On one day alone, Oct. 12, Spit- 
fires and anti-aircraft guns set a new day- 
light record by downing 22 Axis craft—12 
bombers and 10 fighters. The first plane to 
plunge in the placid Mediterranean next 
day was the 1,000th enemy craft destroyed 
in the Malta zone. 

The round-the-clock fray was a by-now 
familiar indication that Germany was once 
again trying to neutralize Malta in order 
to get important Axis convoys through to 
Libya, probably to Tripoli or Bengasi. 
That was a tribute to Egypt-based Allied 
bombers, including American long-range 


The rush of events hurried Marshal Rommel back to the desert 
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Liberators, whose incessant pounding of 
Tobruk has gone a long way toward put- 
ting out of commission that enemy supply 
base nearest the Egyptian battlefield. In 
addition, the Axis last week tasted Ameri- 
can prowess of another kind. In a furious 
twenty-minute combat, the first of its size 
in Egypt involving United States Army 
fighters, twelve American planes attacked 
twenty German Messerschmitts and Italian 
Macchis, downing two of the Nazi craft 
and damaging a third before forcing the 
enemy to flee. 

But the evident fact that the Axis was 
passing big convoys to North Africa did 
not necessarily mean that the initiative in 
Egypt was about to pass to Field Marshal 
Erwin Rommel, who during the week was 
supposed to have hurried back from Berlin 
to the E] Alamein front. It could also 
mean that the Afrika Korps leader was 


bolstering his forces against a possible Al- - 


lied attack. And Berlin and Rome propa- 
gandists vied with each other in prophesy- 
ing such an assault. 

Axis predictions of another “impending” 
Allied move—the opening of a new front 
elsewhere in Africa—also grew louder. The 
German-controlled Paris press and radio 
asserted that American troops were land- 
ing in Nigeria, Liberia, the Gold Coast, 
the Belgian Congo, and South Africa; that 
a heavily escorted American convoy had 
been sighted off Dakar, in French Africa; 
and that American and probably British 
troops were concentrating on the frontier 
of British Gambia, barely 100 miles south 
of Dakar. 

The only confirmation of these rumors 
was a British report that American troops 
had arrived in Liberia and that RAF anti- 
U-boat patrols had already been estab- 
lished in the Negro republic. Adding that 
a representative of President Roosevelt 
had just left Monrovia, after talks with 
President Edwin Barclay, the report said 
German residents had been evacuated 
from the Liberian capital and German 
consular officials would leave soon. - 

Meanwhile, Vichy on Oct. 16 revealed 
that Lieutenant Commander Dailliere, a 
French naval air officer, had been killed in 
combat over West Africa on the previous 
Sunday, apparently while he was attempt- 


ing to scout American operations south of. 


Dakar and was attacked by a United 
States fighter. Berlin elaborated on the in- 
cident. “Fighting activities,” it said, “have 
started over Dakar.” 





Luftwaffe at Stalingrad 


In Moscow theaters last week silent 
crowds watched newsreels of Stalingrad. 
The movies showed what no _ headlines 
could—the desolation, the misery, the 
viciousness of the battle. Ralph Parker, 
The New York Times’ correspondent, 
who saw the picture, reported: 


“There was scarcely a building through — 
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A battle rages in the Solomon 
Islands . . . Sparring for vantage posi- 
tions continues in the Aleutians .. . 
China fights on against the Japanese 
invader ... A struggle for the mastery 
of North Africa impends . . . The 
Italian theater looms bigger and bigger 
as a potential fighting ground .. . Allied 
troops are gathering for the opening of 
the India-Burma front . . . Troop mass- 
ing on the Siberian front forebodes the 
inevitable struggle in this region . . 
The West African and the Norwegian 
coastlines, controlling the North and 
South Atlantic shipping lanes, gain im- 
portance as future battle areas . . 
German threats remain pointed at 
Turkey and the Middle East . . . British 
and American preparations grow greater 
for the launching of an offensive in 
Western Europe. 

But of all the battle sectors, danger 
zones, and sensitive areas, the Russian 
front is still the main theater of opera- 
tions. Here casualties are counted in the 
millions, and other millions fight on in 
the greatest life and death struggle in 
which men have ever engaged. Here, 
covering 2,500 miles of land, is the 
flower of the great German Army, the 
destruction of which js the main ob- 
jective of the British-American forces. 

In view of Russia’s dominant position 
on the global front, therefore, we must 
not lose our sense of proportion in 
estimating calls for help made upon our 
armed forces from the four corners of 
the earth, or let news-value fronts and 
spectacular sea and air battles distort 
our military perspective. 

As the winter approaches, it is the 
Russian theater and its relation to a 
second front that is of paramount im- 
portance to the Allied High Command. 
British and American: soldiers must 
march against Hitler’s army. Conse- 
quently, for the time being all other en- 
gagements must be reckoned as flank 
actions. 

The intensification of the local Ger- 
man offensives on the South Russian 
front indicates that of the lines of action 
open to Hitler (recorded in this column 
last week) , he is choosing to strike for 
occupation of the Northern Caucasus 
before his troops go into winter quarters. 
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‘i WAR TIDES 


Russia Is Still the Main Battle Front 


by Maj. Gen. STEPHEN O. FUQUA, US.A. Retired 


The increased activity of the Nazis 


in this theater indicates that the Rus- 
sian relief column operating between 
the Don and Volga failed to break the 
German defense bolt drawn across this 
vulnerable 40-mile strip on their north 
flank. Farther to the north, in the 
Voronezh elbow, however, Red troop 
movements and cavalry concentrations 
pointed to preparations for launching a 
counteroffensive to break the German 


. hold on the Caucasus. 


On the German side, with winter ap- 
proaching, Hitler’s future moves will 
obviously be guided by the successes he 
attains in the three local drives under 
way in the Stalingrad, Mozdok, and 
Novorossiisk sectors. 


At the start of this week, the 
Germans were continuing to fight 
desperately for Stalingrad. They need 
the city for an advance post in defense 
of their positions in the Caucasus and 
Eastern Ukraine and as a bastion in 
their east-wall system for isolating Rus- 
sia. In addition, the renewal of Hitler’s 
sledge-hammer tactics to gain the city 
may have been inspired also by his 
need of a place to quarter his troops 
for the winter. 

Although the buildings may be badly 
wrecked or destroyed, the construction 
materials are available for improvised 
housing and safe and comfortable dug- 
outs for thousands of men. The fact 
that Stalingrad is not a congested living 
area but consists of a group of inhabited 
places sprawled: out along the river for 
some 40 miles, makes it particularly 
adaptable for the safe sheltering of 
troops and for converting it into an en- 
trenched camp. 

Any estimate of the Russian situation 
should stress the fact that the Germans, 
regardless of great territories occupied, 
have failed to gain their main objective 
—the destruction of the Red Army. 
Consequently, an active eastern front 
seems assured throughout the winter 
months. The Red Army faces the winter 
intact and still has available certain 
strategic reserves. Hence, herein lies the 
Allies’ hope for delivering a combined, 
coordinated, and concerted blow that 
will bring peace to Europe and Africa. 








on 


whose gaping windows it was not possible 
to see the sky. Atop this jagged outline 
men crouched—snipers, spotters, and sig. 
nalers. Above them flights of planes traced 
a crazy calligraphy against a serene sky. 

“In a third-floor room, in a house less 
damaged than most, snipers were grouped, 
They peered through lace curtains, and on 
a table where ammunition was stacked 
a jar of withered flowers stood. In the 
yard below, a group of Germans darted 
forward to place a light mortar in posi- 
tion. Russian tommy-gunners suddenly 
turned a corner of the building, struck 
down the Germans, and dashed to safety 
with the mortar.” 

Although the Nazis proclaimed a fort- 
night ago that the assault on Stalingrad 
had come to an end and that they would 
reduce the city with heavy artillery, the 
new tactics were not immediately put into 
operation. Instead, German attacks con- 
tinued with all the old fury and very slow- 
ly forced the Russians back as Red Army 
men sold their lives dearly in the rubble 
heaps. 

At one point the Nazis claimed that 
they had broken through to the Volga. 
But it was a block by block conquest at 
best, and the Germans showed no signs 
of having been decisively reinforced. In 
view of their admission that they wouldn't 
attempt to storm the city, the attacks by 
the Nazis may have been part of a great 
maneuver to disengage themselves. 





New Nazi Names 


Ever since the Nazi advance in Russia 
piled up against Stalingrad, stories have 
circulated of drastic changes in the Ger- 
man High Command. By last week the 
fact that a shake-up had occurred was as 
near verification as such a thing can be 
without an official Nazi announcement. 
There were apparently three chief switches 
made in the High Command. In the most 
important, Gen. Alfred Jodl replaced Gen. 


’ Franz Halder as army chief of staff. On 


the Stalingrad front, Col. Gen. Hermann 
von Hoth was substituted for Field Mar- 


shal Fedor von Bock. And at Leningrad, 


Field Marshal Georg von Kiichler took 
over command from Field Marshal Wil- 
helm Ritter von Leeb. 


GeneraL Joni, a sturdy, partly bald, 
unobstrusive Bavarian, was Hitler’s per- 
sonal military adviser. More than any 
other Nazi general, Jodl developed the 
art of pleasing the Fiihrer. His method as 
adviser was to let Hitler claim all the 
credit for the military plans he had really 
worked out himself. In general staff hud- 
dles, he allowed others to talk themselves 
out, and then proffered his own balanced 
judgment which was quickly picked up 
by Hitler. 

Jodl was not popular with the rest of 
the army. Some resented his exasperating 
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The Fihrer chose Marshal Kiichler and General Jodl - 


habit of looking straight through people. 
Others envied his steady rise in Hitler’s 


favor. Still others remembered that he™ 


was once supposed to be the army’s chief 
spy over Hitler. But few disputed Jodl’s 
military brilliance or his phenomenal mem- 
ory, which enabled him to act as Hitler’s 
walking military encyclopedia. 

Jodl was given credit for the Norwegian 
campaign which was opened against the 
advice of Field Marshal Heinrich von 
Brauchitsch, then commander of the Ger- 
man Army, and Admiral Erich Raeder, 
head of the Navy. As chief of a small 
staff that worked directly with the Fiihrer, 
Jodl1 was bound to come into conflict 
sooner or later with General Halder, who 
directed the regular army staff. Added to 
this was the fact that Hitler personally 
disliked Halder and deliberately refrained 
from making him a marshal when many 
men of lesser importance were advanced 
to that rank. 


GENERAL von Hors was once given the 
significant nickname of “Death’s H 
(Field Marshal Fedor von Bock, Hoth’s 
predecessor at Stalingrad, was known as 
“The Killer.”) A lean and ugly North 
German, Hoth won fame as Gen. Heinz 
Guderian’s teammate in panzer warfare. 
Disliked by other generals, Hoth rose high 
mainly on the basis of his brilliance in 
planning and executing panzer tactics. 

Until recently Hoth’s practice was to 
lead his men into battle in a tank or 
armored car, or fly overhead in a reconnais- 
sance plane. In the campaigns in Poland, 
France, and Russia, he often directed his 
tank formations by radio from a plane. He 
no longer does so. The Red fliers have 
shot down too many good Nasi generals. 
To Hoth is credited the development of 
the Fieseler Storch reconnaissance plane, 


including Field Marshal Erwin Rommel. 
He is also said to be responsible for the 
elimination of code messages in army com- 
munications. In the last war Hoth was a 
subaltern officer. In postwar years, he 
handled the army’s organization and train- 
ing plans. He held his first important 
field command during the Polish cam- 
paign. He took part in the Battle of 
France and commanded the forces that 
captured Smolensk in August 1941. Be- 
fore his promotion he headed the Fourth 
Panzer Army in South Russia. 


Fretp Marsuat Kwtcater, a thorough- 
going Prussian by birth and mentality, 
has adopted a curiously un-Prussian un- 
tidiness in his personal appearance—al- 
though he also wears a monocle. Of 
medium height, he has the regulation 
ramrod carriage, a hard face, and thin 
hair. A professional soldier, he once dou- 
bled in brass as a diplomat and “per- 
suaded” the Finns to forswear all thought 
of peace with Russia. Kiichler has spe- 
cialized in gunnery, and on the Leningrad 
front artillery has been the dominant 
weapon. He was promoted to the rank 
of marshal in June, for the “destruction” 
of Red Armies attempting to save Lenin- 
grad. 

Kiichler was Hitler’s own “find.” Until 
1935, he was mainly known as a military 
professor—he headed the Artillery School 
and then served as inspector of military 
schools—rather than as a practical fight- 
ing man. Hitler put him into the field, 
with signal success. Kiichler took part in 
the invasion of Poland, commanded the 
frontal assault on Holland, the right wing 
of the sweep through Belgium, and the 
final bitter attack on Dunkerque. He won 
the nickname of “Dunkerque” and is 


proud of it. German generals still con- 


sider Dunkerque a victory. 
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Halt to Le Creusot 


In 1886, two brothers, Eugene and 
Adolfe Schneider, came from the Saar to 
a little village not far from the green vine- 
yards of Burgundy. At Le Creusot (The 
Crucible) the brothers bought a small 
iron foundry. For the next 106 years in- 
struments of destruction poured in an 
ever-increasing stream from the Schneider 
plants as they grew into a compact in- 
dustrial colossus rivaled only by Krupp 
in Germany and Skoda in Bohemia. 

Neither war nor peace made much 
difference to the Schneiders or to Le 
Creusot. Guns and shells poured from 
the foundries owned by successive genera- 
tions of Schneiders. They were dubbed 
“merchants of death,” and their whole 
enterprise was bound up in the corporate 
intricacies of the Comité des Forges, the 
great French iron and steel trust. 

Even the German invasion didn’t still 


the wheels at Le Creusot. A Nazi officer — 


simply entered and told the workers: 
“Continue | as usual. Now you are work- 
ing for us.” 

But on Saturday night, Oct. 17, pro- 
duction at Le Creusot came to a halt. War 
had finally caught up with the crucible of 
the weapons of conflict. In the most spec- 
tacular daylight raid of the war, 94 giant 
Lancaster bombers of the RAF dumped 
hundreds of tons of bombs onto the big 
armament plant. Forbidden to fly in 
formation, the RAF squadrons joined up 
at three separate rendezvous, precisely cal- 
culated for distance and time. The first 
planes, led by Wing Comdr. L. C. Slee, 
$38-year-old RAF veteran, flew over the 
target a little after 6 o’clock. Then new 
planes arrived, racing in from every direc- 
tion. One group smashed the Henri Paul 
electrical transformer plant some 5 miles 
from Le Creusot. Others poured incen- 
diaries and demolition bombs on the arma- 
ment factory buildings, which the RAF 
pilots said they were sure they had “blown 
to hell.” Seven minutes after the first 
bomb fell, the last one crashed down. 

Only one of the 80-ton four-motored 
Lancasters was lost in the 750-mile trip 
made without fighter escort. It was evi- 
dently downed by debris thrown up by 
explosions in the target area. Apparently 
the raid caught the Germans by surprise, 
since the Air Ministry communiqué re- 
ported an attack on only one plane. This 
made it not only the biggest daylight air 
raid on Europe but also the most success- 
ful from the point of view of RAF losses. 


German Joke 


Berlin humor, fall of 1942: “What is the 
largest city in the world? No, not London 
or New York. It’s Stalingrad. There, our 
soldiers have been marching for weeks 
now, and they haven’t yet reached the 
central railroad station.” 
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The Consokkdated Liberator B-24D 


The reason why American four-motored 
heavy bombers have shot down German 
fighters by the score lies in the power and 
disposition of the defending guns. Until 
this week it was impossible to go beyond 
this bald and unsatisfactory statement in 
explaining to the public the outstanding 
successes of the Upited States Army Air 
Forces. The censorship forbade giving the 
position of all the guns or referring to the 
latest models by the complete designa- 
tion figures. 

This week NeEwWSswEEK received the 
first copy to arrive in the United States 
of a booklet called Aircraft Identification, 
prepared by The Aeroplane, the authori- 
tative British aviation magazine. This 
issue of Aircraft Identification is devoted 
to American planes and gives full in- 
formation on the latest Boeing Flying 
Fortress, the B-17F, and the Consolidated 
Liberator, the B-24D. Since the booklet 
is on public sale in London, the censor- 
ship has been lifted. 

The accompanying sketches from Air- 
craft Identification show front, bottom, 
and side views of the two American 
bombers with the gun positions indicated. 
The Fortress mounts a total of thirteen 
guns. In the nose it carries one .30-caliber 
and three .50-caliber machine guns. The 
turret behind the cockpit mounts two .50s 
and another is placed farther back on the 


Max. speed about 280 m.p.n. 


sewn 103 4:99 ia. 


top of the fuselage (it is not shown in 
the diagram). Two .50 caliber guns are 
mounted in the belly turret, one in each 
of the windows in the side of the ship and 
two in the tail turret. 

The Liberator has a slightly different 
armament. The nose contains four .50- 
caliber weapons. Turrets behind the cock- 
pit and in the tail each mount a pair of 
.50s, although in some cases British tur- 
rets with four .303 guns each have been 
installed. A belly turret with two .50- 
caliber guns completes the armament. 


- This array of guns gives both the Fortress 


and Liberator heavier armament than 
any other known type of bomber. 

Aircraft Identification gives the B-17F 
a speed of 290 miles an hour, a reduction 
of 30 miles an hour over earlier models 
with less armament. The Liberator is 
rated at 280 miles an hour. Both bombers 
are estimated to have only small bomb 
capacity—214 tons for the Fortress and 
8 tons for the Liberator. External racks 
may increase this tonnage but will cut 
down speed. However, too much larger 
versions of the two planes, the Consoli- 
dated B-32 and the Boeing B-29, are 
under construction. - 

Two new American fighter planes are 
singled out by Aircraft Identification for 
special praise. One is the 2,000-horse- 
power Republic Thunderbolt, which car- 


a. 





| Max. speed about 290 m.p.h. 


Aircraft Identification—London 


The Boeing Flying Fortress B-17F 


ries eight .50-caliber machine guns. It is 
credited with 390 miles an hour speed 
and a ceiling of better than 40,000 feet. 
Despite its great weight of 13,500 pounds, 
it is “maneuverable and has gained ex- 
cellent opinions from RAF fighter pilots.” 
Furthermore, it “gives promise of be- 
coming one of, the great airplanes of 
this war.” 

The other fighter is the North Ameri- 
can Mustang. With a 1,150-horsepower 


. Allison engine, the Mustang carries eight 


.50-caliber machine guns and with a 
speed of 370 miles an hour is “the fastest 
and best American fighter delivered to 
the RAF.” For ground support and re- 
connaissance the Mustang “is excellent { 
...18 very maneuverable and is sweet on 
the controls.” It is not yet supercharged 
for high-altitude work. 

Aircraft Identification also reveals the 


startling armament the British have in- Po 


stalled in the Havoc, which is the two- 
motored Douglas attack bomber turned 
into a night fighter. In a long black nose 
on this machine the RAF has mounted a 
battery of twelve .303 machine guns. An- 
other success for American planes has 
been chalked up by the Grumman Wild- 
cat naval fighter (called the Martlet by 
the British). Aircraft Identification 
termed the Wildcat “the fastest airplane 
in service with the Royal Navy.” 

















sim: [ understand the Four Roses 
people wanted to use you in a maga- 
zine ad, Eric. 


eric: Yes, but I told them I’d rather . 


not. Being a composer, I figured 
they’d want me to rave about their 
whiskey being a symphony of vir- 
tues, Number One on the sip parade, 
and all that sort of thing. 

aim: Judging from this grand Man- 
hattan, that’s just what Four Roses 
is, 

eric: Sure—strictly off the record, 
it’s tops! In fact, anybody who 
hasn’t tasted Four Roses recently, 
doesn’t know what he’s been miss- 
ing. It’s the one whiskey I know 
that makes a perfect Manhattan 
Rhapsody! 

sim: Now you're talking like a com- 
poser in a Four Roses ad, Eric! 


Strictly off the record 


eric: I guess you're right—but it’s 
the only way I know to describe the 
magnificence of today’s Four Roses! 
Tell you what, Jim—on second 
thought, I'll let them quote me in 
a Four Roses ad if you'll agree to 
be in it too. 

sim: It’s a deal. Let’s seal the bar- 
gain ... with another Four Roses 
Manhattan! 


How to make the world’s finest Man- 
hattan—take one part vermouth and 
two parts Four Roses Whiskey. Add 
dash of Angostura Bitters, Stir well with 
cracked ice, strain and serve with cherry. 
Four Roses is a blend of straight whiskies 
—90 proof. The straight whiskies in Four 
Roses are 5 years or more old. Frankfort 
Distilleries, Inc., Louisville & Baltimore. 





YOU'VE NEVER TASTED SUCH WHISKEY AS TODAY'S EQUR ROSES! 




















Flow American it is...to want something better! 


IT’S PRETTY GRAND, you know, to live in a country that’s forever 
hunting “something better.” A more efficient locomotive is hardly 
through its tests till someone’s working on a better one. A new ‘Fecord 
in turning out ships is topped the next week. : 

But this hunt by energetic America for something tter do lop 
with the big things. A better recipe, for i instance, or a better screw-dr ve 
or a better movie “packs ’em in.” That’s part sna what eae Ame 


AMONG the many “better things,”” and one not to ve 
overlooked . . . is a moderate beverage, an ale in fact, that 
has beenr“discovered and approved by many, ole 

that in this land. a “eae * | 
every tongue, it has become «: 


at 


a) America’s langeit 
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Draft Bestirs Teen-Age Rush 
and Older Men Look for Break 


But Eventual Army Size 
Is Nub of Situation, and That 
Partly Depends on Casualties 


A month after the Battle of Bunker Hill 
and a year before the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, the Continental Congress recom- 
mended to the Colonies that men between 
16 and 50 be “formed into companies of 
militia.” In 1792 Congress adopted a law 
fixing the age limits for military service at 
18-45 . . . Twenty-five drummer boys 
accompanying Federal troops in the Civil 
War had reached the ripe old age of 10. 
The ages of 105,563 others ranged from 
11 to 15. At the end of the struggle the 
average age of the Union.Army was 1914 
years .. . In the war with Spain, Ameri- 
can soldiers as a whole were slightly under 

2... During the last war, the figure rose 
to 24.89 years. 

But the average age of American sol- 
diers in this war has been sharply higher. 
On Oct. 14, Secretary of War Henry L. 
Stimson stated the situation with jolting 
directness. “Our Army is getting too old,” 
he said of the draft-created ranks. “In 
divisions activated in March, the 
average age was 26 years 2 


took the lid off the hitherto closely guarded 
secret of the Army’s probable size in 1943. 
His figure: 7,500,000 men. He divided this 
into 2,200,000 for the largest air force in 
the world; 3,300,000 for the ground forces, 
and 2,000,000 either in training or in the 
supply services. 

Maj.- Gen. Lewis B. Hershey, Director 
of Selective Service, told the Senate com- 
mittee that prompt action on the 18-19 
draft legislation could be expected to pro- 
duce 800,000 to 900,000 young men for 
induction by December. Such a pool tem- 
porarily would “take the pressure” off 
married men without children. But even 
immediate enactment would not prevent 
the drafting of some married men in No- 
vember. (See Washington Trends.) 

Meanwhile, youths of 18 and 19 swarmed 
to recruiting stations from coast to coast 
in the wake of the President’s appeal for 
lowering the draft age in his radio talk 
Oct. 12 (Newsweek, Oct. 19). New York 
City enlistments jumped 200 per cent in 
five days. Cleveland and Kansas City had 
increases of 60 per cent. Salt Lake City, 
Milwaukee, and Denver registered 50 per 
cent rises. Pittsburgh and Detroit were 
“rushed.” And a Gallup Poll this week 


reported 81 per cent of the 17 to 20 age 
group approved the lowering of the draft 


The stories told to recruiting officers re- 
flected the loyalty and enthusiasm of 
youth: “I wanted to get in... My parents 
saw the light.” Most of the stories were 
similar to that of Harold Wachsstock, 
19-year-old Brooklynite: “I said: ‘Mamma, 
I want to go and join the Army.’ Dad 
said: ‘That’s swell.’ Then Mom said: ‘Oh, 
no.’ Finally she consented and here I am 

. I'd been trying hard to get in since 
August. Mom wouldn’t give consent, but 
then she heard President Roosevelt.” 

On. Oct. 16 the Senate Military Affairs 
Committee reported a bill lowering the 
draft age to 18. And the following day, the 
House passed a similar measure already 
reported by its Military Affairs Commit- 
tee. The House added three major amend- 
ments: deferment of high-school or college 
students long enough to permit them to 
complete a semester begun in the present 
academic year, but not beyond next July 
1; removal of the exemption of those con- 
victed of felonies, providing the offense 
is not held felonious under the common_ 
law (this lifts the barrier against drafting 
those convicted of prohibition law viola- 
tions) ; drafting of all single men within a 
state before married men are called and 
drafting of all married men without chil- 
dren within a state before married men 
with children are called (this is already 
Selective Service policy, but it would be 

made mandatory) . 





months. In June it was 27 years 

5 months. In July it was 27 years ~ 
10 months. In August it was 28 
years 2 months.” The Secretary’s 
voice rose almost to a shout: 
“That’s too old!” 

Gen. George C. Marshall, the 
Army’s Chief of Staff, backed 
him up. “I was shocked,” he said, 
“by the age of men I visited in 
hospitals the other day at Camp 
Bragg.” A  draftee—who had 
been “a good mechanic” in civil- 
ian life—was suffering with an- 
gina, hernia, and two other com- 
plaints. “He would be a good man 
at the war plant,” Marshall 
added. And Brig. Gen. Miller 
White, Assistant Chief of Staff, 
estimated that 20 per cent of the 
men already inducted were fit 
only for limited services. 

Appearing before Senate and 
House Military Affairs Commit- 
tees, the three high officials urged 

‘ prompt Congressional action for 
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Considerable support had been 
evidenced in the committee hear- 
ings for an amendment providing 
that the teen-agers should receive 
a full year of training before be- 
ing assigned to combat duty. The 
proposal never came formally be- 
fore the House. But a letter from 
General Marshall was read into 
the record by Rep. James W. 
Wadsworth, New York Republi- 
can and author of the House bill, 
in which the Chief of Staff ex- 

' pressed opposition to the pro- 
posal as constituting “an almost 
impossible administrative task” 
for the War Department. At the 
same time, Marshall assured the 
nation that none of the teen- 
agers would be sent into battle 
until after they had been ade- 
quately trained. 


Significance-—— 


Secretary Stimson’s disclosure 
of plans for a 7,500,000-man army 
: in 1948 placed an effective dam- 











the drafting of youths of 18 and 
19. In addition, Secretary Stimson 


Orr in The Chicago Tribune 


Turning on the Heat 





per on guesses concerning a pos- 
sible “mass army” running from 

















All America knows that winning the war depends on 
the amount of rubber available for the many military 
needs. The synthetic program is well under way. But 
prospects for getting natural tree rubber in quantity 
from any source are poor. 


More than 3 years ago General Tire began to urge the 
development of guayule as a source of American rubber 
... real rubber ... not a substitute. And, within a 
week after Pearl Harbor, our representatives appeared 
before Congressional Committees urging immediate 
action on guayule; that the time from seed to harvest 
be cut to two years; that plants be set out closer 
together; that experiments be conducted in various 
sections of the west and south- 
west to determine the best 
areas for growth. 


As a direct result, a bill was 
enacted providing for limited 
guayule production. On March 
5, 1942, the Forest Service of the 
Department of Agriculture 
began planting new nurseries 
and setting out plants in the 
fields of the Salinas Valley, Cal. 
Today, that program has been 
enlarged to a point where the 
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conservative estimate given Congress is 80,000 tons 
of rubber annually. 


The seed bottleneck is broken. Instead of 20,000 Ibs. 
of seed we now have at least 132,000 Ibs. Growing time 
has been cut to 2 years. Seed planted in January, 1942, 
will be ready for rubber harvest in the fall of 1944, 
critical rubber year. 


Tens of thousands of acres will be planted with guayule 
in 1943 ... not only in California, but probably in Texas, 
Arizona and New Mexico, as well. Instead of one 
extraction plant we will have 57. Thus, a gigantic 
$130,000,000 industry is forming to provide real 
rubber to supplement our syn- 
thetic supply. 
Yes, America is fast growing its 
own tires and General Tire is 
proud of its sponsorship of this 
program. But, meanwhile, it is 
the patriotic obligation of every 
civilian user of tires not to waste. 
a mile of the precious rubber 
now available. 
Repairs a 


a by THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER CO. 


Hew AKRON, OHIO 


The Sign of 
Tire tneguctie 
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ONE FOURTH OF THIS PLANT IS RUBBER. When guayule 
was discovered growing wild it contained 10% rubber. 
After cross breeding, seed selection and other improve- 
ments the American guayule contains 23% rubber. This 
is a larger georwog of of rubber by dry weight than 


exists in any other known plant, including the Hevea 
tree from which our pre-war supply was drawn. 





THIS IS AMERICA’S OWN RUBBER. Discovered in 
Mexico 50 years ago this dwarf shrub is guayule, 
the country’s only practical source of natural 
rubber. The plants shown here are being ground 
up and milled into real rubber by the Department 
of Agriculture at Salinas, California. 
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HARVEST GOING ON. (Above) This special harvester is gathering the 
plants in the field pictured above, and chops them up in preparation 
for milling into real rubber. The rubber is contained in all parts 
of the shrub except the foliage. 


RUBBER READY FOR USE. (Left) This is real rubber, ready to 
be made into tires or balloons or life boats. The guayule shrub 
has been crushed, separated by flotation from the extraneous 
substances, dried and pressed into bales such as the one shown here. 
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THE FLOW OF ALL-OUT 
PRODUCTION WITH 


STANDARD CONVEYORS” 


Fast, dependable “factory trans- 
portation” on Standard Conveyors 
is vital to the swift movement of 
finished goods to shipping plat- 
forms — to railroad cars — to the 
holds of ships destined for Amer- 
ica’s far-flung battle fronts. 


For the most efficient methods and 


equipment for handling on con- . 


veyors — power or gravity — in- 
dustry 1 to Standard—its en- 
gineering experience—its unusual- 
ly wide range of equipment for 
handling all types ot commodities 
except bulk. Send for the 84-page 
“Standard” booklet — a useful, 
valuable reference book on con- 
veying and conveying methods for 
production executives. 


STANDARD CONVEYOR COMPANY 
General Offices: NORTH ST. PAUL, MINN. 


i. Sales and Service in All Principal Cities 
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10,000,000 to 13,000,000 men. General 
Hershey, who had used the higher figures, 
admitted his estimates had been partly 
guesswork, and had related to mobiliza- 
tion of the entire military establishment. 

The timeworn estimate that eighteen 
civilian workers are required for every 
soldier—a figure that would necessitate 
234,000,000 such workers (in a nation of 
130,000,000 population) to maintain a 
13,000,000-man army—has long since been 
discarded. It was pulled out of the hat 
by one of the governmental agencies about 
a year and a half ago. Efforts to obtain a 
more reliable figure from the War De- 
partment now. meet with more realism: 
nobody really knows. 

A military establishment of 13,000,000 
would represent roughly 10 per cent of the 
American population. Best estimates of 
enemy strength give the Germans an 
armed force of 8,500,000 men—consider- 
ably more than 10 per cent of the German 
population of around 79,000,000. 

The Navy now has approximately 
700,000 men, and a goal of 1,500,000 in the 
not too distant future, With an Army of 
7,500,000, there would be 9,000,000 Ameri- 
cans under arms. 

But forecasts fall down because of one 
unknown factor: the future rate of casual- 
ties. Until this rate is known—under sec- 
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ond-front conditions, for instance—it js 
impossible to say how long any Selectee 
may expect to remain in training, or at 
exactly what rate the Army must and will 
induct men. 





Poll-T'ax Prospect 


Supporters of the anti-poll-tax bill re- 
strained their cheers last week when the 
House passed the measure for the first 
time in the touchy history of the poll-tax 
issue. For although House approval meant 
a historic hurdle cleared, the bill is still 
running a race against time: poll-tax sena- 
tors threatened a last-ditch filibuster. 

The bill was introduced in the House in 
January 1941 by Rep. Lee E. Geyer, 
California Democrat. It abolishes—for 
national elections—the $1 to $2 tax which 
Alabama, Arkansas, Georgia, Mississippi, 
South Carolina, Tennessee, Virginia, and 
Texas levy on voters before they can go 
to the polls. An estimated 10,000,000 
persons—60 per cent of them white, 40 
per cent Negro—fail to vote because they 
can’t or won’t pay the fee. 

The bill curled up in a pigeonhole for 
twenty months after it was - introduced 
and sent to the House Rules Committee. 
Meanwhile the National Committee to 
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Pals: In 1981 Mrs. Yetta Furst (left) signed a complaint alleging that Mrs. 
Anna Rubinstein beat up a gasman. Since then the two have bombarded each 
other with rocks and epithets and kept their Los Angeles neighborhood in an 
uproar. Last week both were convicted of disturbing the peace. The sentence: 


30 days in the same cell if they made up their feud; 90 days if they didn’t. After 


siz days of close quarters Mrs. Rubinstein went to the hospital suffering from 
a “nervous disorder.” Mrs. Furst served on alone. 
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“FOR...HIGH ACHIEVEMENT 
:|\ IN THE PRODUCTION OF 
WAR EQUIPMENT” 











In recognition of Chevrolet's accomplishments in war equipment output, 
the coveted Army-Navy “E” flag has been presented to the Chevrolet 
Gear and Axle Plant in Detroit, an important unit in the nationwide 
Chevrolet production system that today is dedicated to “Volume for 
Victory.” This distinction comes to Chevrolet for performance—for war 
production that is only a challenge and an inspiration to an organ- 


ization serving this nation at war .. . with “Volume for Victory.” 
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Abolish the Poll Tax, backed by liberal, If Southern senators carry out their 
educational, church, and labor groups, threat of a filibuster—when the measure 
patiently garnered members’ signatures leaves its current resting place in the Sen- 
on a petition to force the bill to the floor ate Judiciary Committee and goes to the 
of the House. But it was not until Sept. 22 Senate floor— and thwart a final vote be- 
that 218 signatures—a majority—were fore the 77‘h Congress ends on Jan. 3, the 
obtained. Victory came too late for the bill’s _anti-poll-tax bill will automatically die just 
author. Geyer died a year ago Oct. 11. before its second birthday. 

On Oct. 13 the House tackled the bill. 
Southern strategists vainly tried to have 
the measure thrown out because its au- Cartoons for Morale 
thor was not present. 

Arguments turned on the interpretation Kid Salvage is a sassy, snub-nosed crit- 
of Article I, Section 4, of the Constitu- ter. On his appearance alone, the Dead 
tion, which gives states the right to fix Enders would welcome him, but Kid Sal- 





voting qualifications but bestows on Con-  vage will have none of such low company. - 


gress the power to alter them. The bill’s This is war, and he has other things on his 
opponents painted the measure as an mind. Only last week he stopped a man in 
attempt to “rape” the Constitution. Many the act of hanging himself—just to salvage 
argued that though they held no brief for the rope. Then he removed a stove perfect 
the poll tax, this was no time for Congress _ for the scrap heap right out from under the 
to be dawdling over “peanut” legislation. feet of a dozing country-store habitué. 

But the House passed the bill 252 to 84. The Kid, first cousin to other “small fry” 
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“just TRY AN' REMEMBER DEAR, 
*1 KNOW, BUT HOW'SHE CAN TURN OUT PLANES!” FLATTEN 'EM AFTER THEY ARE EMPTY” 




















Four hits from the OWI cartoon barrage on the home front 


of William Steig, was begotten specifically 
for the Office of War Information. His job, 
via OWI cartoons by Steig, is to hand the 
public a laugh while encouraging the sal- 
vage of scrap. 

He is not the only cartoon character em- 
ployed by the OWI for home-front tasks. 
Taking a leaf from the Treasury Depart- 
ment’s successful use of comic strips to sell 


. War Bonds (Newsweek, July 6), the 


OWI picked a score of top-notch artists— 
among them Dr. Seuss, O. Soglow, Hilda 
Terry, Ted Key, Gregory d’Alessio, Chon 
Day, Garrett Price, Alain, and Richard 
Taylor—to amuse and at the same time to 
educate the public about meat rationing, 
fat salvage, car sharing, absenteeism (un- 
necessary absence from war jobs) , need for 
more women in industry, and in general 
how to grin and bear wartime discomforts. 

Chosen because their brand of humor is 
well known and also because they can af- 
ford to work free for the OWI, the twenty 


cartoonists use both their own ideas and 


those of the OWI. Just as OWI idea men 
suggest plots for pulp-magazine writers 
(Newsweek, Oct. 5), OWI gag writers 
send cartoonists material like the following 
about absenteeism: “Hillbilly of about 6 
sits on a river bank dangling a fishpole. 
Beside him is a plug of terbaccy and a jug 
of corn squeezings. The youngster yawns 
as he tells a nosy female: ‘Since the war 
production drive I gotta do the loafing for 
the whole family’.” 

The OWI issues four cartoons and one 
serious drawing each week—printed cur- 
rently by 1,900 war-plant periodicals and 
800 daily newspapers. Reproductions are 
also plastered on factory ‘bulletin boards 
throughout the country. 

Even cartoonists not directly in cahoots 
with the OWI get its suggestions on how 
their talents may help win the war. A 
weekly letter to 500 artists outlines pend- 
ing government drives and offers sketch 
ideas. The government then reaps the 
benefit in countless editorial cartoons, in 
the funnies, and in comic-strip magazines. 

There is one exception to the practice of 
working free: William Steig, who holds 
that drawings are worth as much as bul- 
lets and should be paid for, as are bullets, 
demands and receives a small token pay- 
ment for each of his cartoons that is used. 
His reasoning covers more than his own 
art: he did not want to be the one to set 
a precedent of free work for anyone who 
might be unable to afford to contribute 
time without recompense. In any event, 
the arrangement satisfies Steig, and the 
OWI budget suffers hardly a dent. 


Willkie: ‘Crystal Clear’ 

At home in peaceful Rushville, Ind., seat 
of the “hog-raisingest country in the US.A.,” 
Wendell L. Willkie settled down last week 
end for a short rest before writing a long 
report. During the rest period he intended 
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PRELUDE TO A 


A needle quivers, test results are checked, and the 
research engineers know that in the breathless 
moments of actual combat, American pilots can 
rely on plane performance. For an accurate knowledge 
of the strength of materials, and the distribution of 
stress in the finished plane, makes possible pro- 
duction shortcuts, material conservation and 
design developments. 

Every great name in the aviation industry is a 
user of Baldwin-built testing equipment—from 
powerful hydraulic machines capable of exerting 
millions of pounds of pressure, to tiny electrical 
instruments weighing only an eighty-fourth of an 
ounce. Many of the design improvements that have 
made this country the world’s leading air power have 
resulted from the use of this equipment. 

Hydraulic presses, also built by Baldwin, have 


_ taken their place on aircraft production lines. Many 


SGeecu 


Baldwin serves the Nation which the Railroads helped to build 


more are at work producing propellers, tires, self- 
sealing gas tanks, and plastic parts as well as sub- 
assemblies for other suppliers to the aircraft industry. 

Locomotives, shipyard machinery, diesel engines 
and ship propellers are also vitally important regular 
products of Baldwin—now one of the principal 
builders of Army tanks and other ordnance materiel. 
Through the increased production of al] of these 
products, Baldwin is helping to speed the day 
of final Victory. 


BALDWIN 


The Baldwin Locomotive Works, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania: 
Locomotive & Ordnance Division; Baldwin Southwark Division; 
Cramp Brass & Iron Foundries Division; Standard Steel Works 
Division; Baldwin De La Vergne Sales Corp.; The Whitcomb 
Locomotive Co.; The Pelton Water Wheel Co.; The Midvale Co. 
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Mme. Chiang Kai-shek interpreted for the Generalissimo when Willkie called at Chungking 


to regain the 10 pounds he lost on his 50- 
day, $1,000-mile journey by air to fourteen 
countries and war fronts around the world. 
In the report, addressed to the American 
people, he intended to make “crystal clear” 
what he had learned “about this war and 
how it can be won.” He planned to make 
the report “within a week or ten days,” 
and probably by radio. _. 

He had already made a confidential re- 
port—“very frankly and candidly”—to 
President Roosevelt, for whom he acted as 
personal representative on the tour. The 


President called their 90-minute talk de- 


lightful and interesting, but the only dis- 
closure concerning their remarks came 
from Willkie: the President had assured 
him that any reports that the White House 
had “criticized me or my activities while 
abroad were entirely erroneous.” 

As for the criticism from other sources— 
including some military and political lead- 
ers in both the United States and England 
—Willkie hit back at once by reiterating 
the statement which had loosed the storm: 
that opening of a second front “at the 
earliest possible moment” is essential, and 
that “some public prodding” of military 
leaders may be necessary to accomplish it. 
He promised a further answer to “flippant 
statements made by certain public officials” 
among his critics, who included “the same 
old die-hard Tory groups.” He said he 
had urged a second front only after 
analyzing the views of highest ranking 
Allied officers. 


Greatest War Games 


Troops Show a Deadly Punch 
in Small, Compact Task Forces 


Confederate forces under bearded and 
ungainly Gen. Braxton Bragg had fallen 
back from Perryville, Ky., to Murfrees- 
boro, Tenn., during the late fall of 1862. 
But late in December, the Union forces 
under Gen. W. S. Rosecrans moved south 
from Nashville. General Bragg advanced 
to the encounter. And on Dec. $1 the 
armies met near the Stone River, about 
2 miles northwest of Murfreesboro. It was 
the opening of a three-day battle of such 
violence that the river at times was 
dammed by the bodies of the dead. History 
recorded it as tactically a drawn battle. 

Over the same rugged terrain of mid- 
Tennessee, contending Red and Blue 
forces waged warfare last week in the 
annual maneuvers of the Second Army— 
maneuvers designed to teach the art of 
fighting to a clear-cut and victorious de- 
cision. Eighty years separated the con- 
flicts. In the earlier—and real—warfare 
it had been a battle to the death between 
the troopers in gray and in blue. For those 
of the modern. forces, the deadly serious- 
ness of their mimic warfare was brought 
home by Maj. Gen. Lloyd R. Fredendall, 
chief umpire and assistant director of the 
maneuvers: “For many of you, this is the 
last opportunity for battle practice—the 


last drill before you come under the actual 
fire of an enemy.” 

The Tennessee maneuvers—only one 
item on a heavy Army calendar through- 
out the nation—were of particular im- 
portance, too, in that they signalized the 
swing to new military concepts—from the 
defensive to the offensive and from the 
strategy of huge armies to that of smaller 
task forces, ready to attack on any foreign 
front in accordance with the global nature 
of the war. 

Moreover, the maneuvers have brought 
out the new emphasis on mass production 
of the smaller units at an accelerated rate. 
This has been accomplished, in part, by 
obtaining from the  officer-candidate 
schools more than 20,000 junior officers in 
three months. The time required for train- 
ing a new division has been reduced from 
44 to 36 weeks. Yet the toughening process 
has been made even more severe, as evi- 
denced by Lt. Gen. Lesley J. McNair, com- 
mander of the Army’s ground forces: “We 
are requiring the soldier to march 5 miles 
in an hour with a full pack. The marching 
test heretofore was a distance test. Now 
it’s a speed test.” 

From Massachusetts to California, 
maneuvers have been going on since May 
—Sixth Army Corps operations over 7,500 
square miles in North and South Caro- 
lina; Third Army maneuvers over 22,000,- 
000 acres in Louisiana, and many others. 
And units undergoing training by the Des- 
ert Training Command, long engaged in 





Everyone knows that metal, particu- 
larly tin, is scarce. In spite of this 
shortage, our Government has been 
generous in permitting limited use 
of metal tubes for shave cream. But 
Mennen believes that men will ac- 
cept shave cream in jars if they 
know that they will be aiding the 
war effort. Voluntarily, Mennen is 
conserving metal by putting its same 
high quality shave cream in con- 
venient glass jars. A limited supply 
of tubes is still available, but you 
can "Save Tin and Help Win"—buy 
Mennen Shave Cream in jars. No 
need to trade in an empty tube. 


THE CHOICE OF SKIN SPECIALISTS— 
A recent survey revealed that more 
Dermatologists use Mennen Shave 
Products than any other brand...more 
than the next two leading brands 
combined. The personal preference 
of these physicians who specialize 
in skin care, is proof of the superior 
quality of Mennen Shave Products. 


BRUSHLESS — It's a Cream, not a Grease 


LATHER SHAVE —Two kinds: Plain and Menthol-iced (extra cool) 
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‘be the firsthand observer of the 
Washington scene, the last few weeks 
have been, in many respects, the most 
encouraging since Pearl Harbor. They 
have brought several concrete improve- 
ments in the management of the war 
effort and the clearing away of a con- 
siderable amount of confusion. They 
have witnessed also a striking reactiva- 
tion of Congress. The paralyzing pall 
of political fear which*hung over both 
Congress and the Administration for so 
many months has lifted. 

Among the more notable gains are: 

1—The economic stabilization pro- 
gram and the appointment of James F. 
Byrnes as its director. We don’t know 
yet how all of this program will work in 
detail. But it will have the continuing 
attention of an extremely capable man 
clothed with adequate authority. 

2—The Baruch report and the ap- 
pointment of William Jeffers as rubber 
coordinator. Jeffers began with the 
handicap of knowing nothing about 
rubber. But he has already marked 
himself as a tough and purposeful ex- 
ecutive. His defiance of the cotton-bloc 
senators, one of the most potent special- 
interest groups, was a tonic to Wash- 
ington. 

3$—Donald Nelson’s recovery of in- 
fluence and prestige. The War Produc- 
tion Board never will have smooth 
sailing, and it must still prove that it 
can allocate materials satisfactorily. But 
Nelson has safely come through the 
rough weather of the summer months. 
He has improved his organization by 
the infusion of a few new men of high 
caliber and appears to have safeguarded 
the principle of civilian control of the 
national economy. 

4—The fixing of the size of the Army 
through 1943. This makes it possible to 
clear up a whole string of confusions 
ranging from Lend-Lease policies 
through over-all manpower allocation 
to the draft. 

5—The gains from that will be ex- 
tended by the drafting of 18- and 19- 
year-olds. And this step will improve 
markedly the quality of the Army. 

These are all constructive achieve- 
ments. In the aggregate, they are a 
very substantial advance. In the period 
of hesitation and frustration stretching 
4 from the early spring to September, 





Congress Also Catches Up With the Country 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


they would have seemed too much for a 
realistic observer in Washington to hope 
for within the next few months, and 
any prediction that they would all be 
achieved before the election would have 
been considered only wishful thinking. 


The transfiguration of Congress is 
a first-class political phenomenon. For 
months, the first objective of members 
of both parties was to postpone until 
after election any decision which they 
thought might irritate or antagonize 
any group of voters. Probably 90 per 
cent of Congress has realized for months 
that 18- and 19-year-olds would have to 
be drafted. But by a sort of informal 
mutual agreement, the subject was 
taboo. Congress stalled on taxes, in- 
flation control, and almost everything 
else except appropriations. 

The break came with the President’s 

Labor Day ultimatum on revisions of 
farm price ceilings. But even with the 
passage of the inflation-control bill there 
was little sign of a change in legislative 
psychology. Democratic leaders im- 
plored the President to hold off until 
after election the question of drafting 
the teen-agers, and were deeply per- 
turbed when he brought it up in his 
fireside chat. But then suddenly both 
parties in both houses seemed to be 
seized by a new resolution. Instead of 
“Wait until after election,” the new 
cry is “Get it done before election.” 
' The cause of this transformation is, 
I think, nothing more than a reap- 
praisal of the spirit of the American 
people: a realization that their greatest 
concern is winning the war and that, 
so long as no favorites are played, they 
are willing and eager to undergo the 
necessary inconveniences and sacrifices. 
In short, the politicians have tardily 
decided that the best politics is to put 
the war first. The President sensed this 
before Congress did, but by last week 
the revised analysis of the temper 
of the people appeared to have won 
almost a unanimous political endorse- 
ment. , 

Much remains to be done to put the 
management of the war in decent work- 
ing order. Tax and manpower policies 
are among the worst muddles. But it 
looks as if the psychological log jam 
has been broken. 








maneuvers in Nevada, Arizona, and Cali- 
fornia, are likely to continue the year 
around. 


Blitzkrieg 

In general, the pattern of the 1942 
maneuvers has been to give the offensive 
side in each case three-to-one manpower 
superiority as well as superiority in tanks 
and in the air—conditions with which de- 
fenders frequently may be expected to 
cope. The defending side has had artillery 
reinforcements, good _ tank - destroyer 
strength, and some air support. Usually 
when defeat has appeared imminent, air 
superiority has been switched to the de- 
fenders—corresponding to swift reinforce- 
ments in a real battle. 

The prime objectives in the training are 
practice in the effective operation of flex- 
ible task forces, air-ground coordination, 
and cooperation between mechanized and 
nonmechanized units. To further the team- 
work between ground units and support- 
ing aviation, at least one group of combat 
craft, with the necessary air auxiliary 
units, is made available to each Army 
corps engaging in the maneuvers. Tank 
destroyer units are designated to cooperate 
with other units of the ground forces. 

Typical of the problems assigned, the 
Red Army in Tennessee, under Maj. Gen. 
Paul E. Peabody, was entrusted with the 
defense of Lebanon, east of Nashville. The 
Reds also were to guard the Cumberland 
River crossing at Hunter’s Point, 25 miles 
to the north of Lebanon. Coming up from 
Murfreesboro to the South, a Blue Army 
under Maj. Gen. William H. Simpson was 
ordered to destroy the Red forces between 
them and the Cumberland, 85 miles away, 
and to seize all crossings—some twelve 
bridges, ferries, and fords—along 70 miles 
of the river. 2 > 

Along with the largest tank concentra- 
tion the Second Army had ever known, 
the Blues were given mechanized cavalry 
and motorized infantry, and these were 
coordinated with dive bombers and obser- 
vation planes. The defending Reds’ equip- 
ment included 13-ton tanks (although the 
Blues’ tanks ranged up to 28 tons) and 
tank-destroying cannon. 

At the zero hour, the attacking Blues 
sent out motorized reconnaissance bat- 
talions which moved 60 miles in advance 
of the main body, and reported by radio 
on the layout of the Red Defenses. Blue 
bombers then blitzed the Red rear lines 
and concentrations, and succeeded in de- 
stroying the Hunter’s Point bridge over the 
Cumberland. Within three days, the Blue 
blitzers had the Red defenders at their 
mercy, and the problem was called off. 

Maneuvers at the Desert Training Cen- 
ter at Indio, Calif., were similar to those 
elsewhere, but there was one big difference: 
they were carried out in an average mean 
temperature of 185 degrees. And observers 
who had fought in North Africa reported 
the terrain was tougher than that in the 





























Amazingly enough, Shipboard radio receivers 
“tattled”to enemy subs... 





until the danger to ships and men brought forth the Scott Marine Model Radio! 


Do you know why the Federal Communications Commission 
banned all shipboard entertainment radios? Because the instant they were 
turned on for listening they divulged the ship’s position . .. much farther 
than the 10 or 15 miles most officers and men believed possible. Actually 
a receiving set rebroadcasts a signal detectable as much as 100 miles away 
by sensitive enemy direction-finders. 

















To eliminate this hazard, the Federal Communications Commission 
urged radio manufacturers to develop a safe radio for use at sea. In less 
than a month Scott engineers invented a special Marine Model that can’t 
be detected 25 feet away—fully approved by the Federal Communica- 


S C OTT tions Commission! 
f The Scott Low-Radiation Receiver is the only radio that can be operated 
Marine Model with complete safety on both the broadcast and shortwave bands essential to 
; senate nclne oomieeas good reception far from land under difficult shipboard conditions. The SCOTT 


has become the toast of seamen and sailors wherever ships now sail. You'll 
RE CE IVE R soon find SCOTTS on tankers, on merchantmen, on American ships of every 








© The Scott SLR-12-A is for kind as fast as we can get them there. . . giving our 

peo 8 wae era os men at sea the programs, the news from home, 

lations under priority ratings. the relaxation they need and deserve, in safety. \ ( () | | 
E. H. SCOTT RADIO LABORATORIES, INC. FINE RADIO 


4450 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago : RECEIVERS 
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In fierce desert heat, attack bombers skim low to strafe opposing light tanks in desert maneuvers 


Egyptian desert. But after an inspection 
tour, General McNair said of the troops 
undergoing the desert ordeal: “The great- 
est advantage of all was their fitness. They 
looked harder and fitter than any I had 
seen during this emergency.” 

Most spectacular of smaller task-force 
maneuvers was when amphibious and 
amphibian troops from Camp Edwards, 
Mass., stormed across Vineyard Sound in 
assault boats to invade the historic is- 
land of Martha’s Vineyard. (The amphibi- 
ous command provides boats and landing 
equipment; the amphibian command men 
are combat troops. (The problem stated 
that the island was in the hands of an 
enemy which had small air support and a 
limited naval force. Wave after wave of 
the heavily clad seagoing troops dashed 
up the mushy white sand of the beaches, 
ripped down barbed-wire barriers in the 
face of enemy fire, smashed enemy in- 
stallations, disrupted communications, and 
swept the foe back. Parachute troops 
swooped down to seize the enemy-held air- 
port at Edgartown. Medical units went 
ashore on the heels of the troops and set 
up stations on the beaches, evacuating 
casualties under heavy enemy fire. 

Barges of the quartermaster unit 
brought equipment and supplies which 
were quickly fed out to the attacking 
forces. And over all the chemical warfare 
troops laid down smokescreens. 

The grim realism of the trainees’ task 
was demonstrated this week by announce- 
ment of the recommendation for post- 
humous decorations of three soldiers whose 
“heroism and devotion to duty” ended in 
death during a combat problem in the 
Third Army maneuvers. The three—Act- 
ing Staff Sgt. Oliver T. Lockhart, Perth 


Amboy, N. J.; Pvt. Martin G. Lackney, 
New York City, and Pvt. Clayton O. 
Krogstadt, Superior, Wis.—were drowned 
while trying to swim a river in an effort to 
outflank a cluster of opposing machine-gun 
nests. 


Significance 


From the demobilization period after 
the last war until 1939 it was rare that 
as much as an entire division got together 
in maneuvers—except on paper. Last year, 
though great numbers of men were actu- 
ally involved in the war games, the train- 
ing emphasis was on welding various 
units into field armies: maneuvers pitted 
division against division, corps against 
corps, and finally army against army in 


the largest field maneuvers in American 


military history. 

But now, instead of the strategy of 
armies, there is emphasized the develop- 
ment and employment of tactics by small- 
er units. The advantage is that strategy- 
and tactics-conscious single divisions can 
be fed without waste motion into our 
forces overseas. And the Army, like the 
Navy, is pinning great faith in the small 
task force of specialized fighters. 

The maneuvering forces have had full 
equipment this year, and the equipment 
has been good. Supplies and communica- 
tions have been excellent, and staff work 
has improved greatly. As a result, morale 
has been excellent. The trainees know that 
their lives may depend on how well they 
have learned their lessons. They study 
these lessons in the spirit of the maxim: 
“It is commonly supposed that the primary 
duty of a soldier is to die for his country. 
This is not true. It is his duty to make the 
enemy die for his!” 


Week in the Nation | 


Lyncuincs: Matching the total number 
of lynchings for all of 1941, the 1942 total 


last week reached five when Mississippi 
-mobs lynched two 14-year-old Negroes who 


confessed the attempted rape of a 13-year- 
old white girl and a few days later hanged 
a middle-aged Negro following his con- 
viction for the murder of his dairyman- 
employer. The National Negro Council 
wired President Roosevelt to stop Missis- 
ippi’s “reign of terror” by proclaiming 
martial law. 


Fioop: After nearly 7 inches of rainfall 
in four days, rivers and streams in Mary- 
land, Virginia, and West Virginia swelled 
above flood stage and inundated towns 
and villages, and even threatened Wash- 
ington. The torrent contaminated water 
supplies, destroyed property worth mil- 
lions, and with a violence reminiscent of 
the 1936 flood in the same region accounted 
for fifteen dead and many missing. Waters 
receded after reaching a crest of 45 feet 
at Fredericksburg. 


Star: Errol Flynn was freed in $1,000 
bail on a charge of assaulting 17-year-old, 
film-struck Betty Hansen at a party given 
by Fred McEvoy, wealthy Olympic bob- 
sledder. Police said the former Nebraska 
high-school student told them she had 
submitted to the movie star and three 
minor studio employes in order to get 
ahead in movies. But Los Angeles District 
Attorney John F. Dockweiler, overruling 
a grand-jury dismissal of the case, pre- 
pared to press charges of statutory rape 
against the four on the ground that the 
girl was below California’s 18-year age-of- 
consent limit. ‘ 








These men 


HE CURIOUS OBJECT these workmen 
pn finishing in the foreground of this 
picture is a fake elm tree. 


They’ve built it out of three levels of 
netting. The netting is made of chicken 
wire, “garnished”—as the camouflage 
experts say—with “green leaf material.” 


In the background of the picture, you 
see some more “garnished chicken wire.” 
Here the workmen have just finished 
stretching it over the roof and walls of 
the building. 

This odd-looking contraption is part 
of a camouflage project for a war-indus- 
try plant. Strange as it looks on the 
ground, this collection of garnished 
chicken wire, guy ropes, and telephone 
poles will look very much like real trees 
and real fields to an enemy plane at ex- 
pected bombing altitudes. 

For it is painted and planned to simu- 
late the trees and fields of the country- 
side in which this plant is located. So 
deceptive is this camouflage that it will 
give a great measure of protection against 
the kind of attack informed opinion says 








are “making” an elm tree 


American industry should expect: High- 
level, precision, “token” bombings up to 
3800 miles from either coast. 


In this eventuality of war, the cam- 
ouflage “garnish” used on the chicken 
wire has become highly important. 


It should be firesafe and odorless. It 
should be weatherproof . . . since it stays 
up all year-round. It should be strong 
yet light in weight . . . it must bear the 
burden of snow and ice. For changing 
conditions of camouflage and seasons of 
the year, itshould beeasily spray-painted. 


It is an arresting fact that one of 
America’s most up-to-date basic mate- 
rials has already been adapted to a per- 
fectly efficient type of garnish. It is but 
another form of the modern, all-glass, 
basic material— Fiberglas.*t 





¢ Inquiries addressed to us from industries wishing to 
camouflage their properties will be referred to the fab- 
ricators of Fiberglas camouflage material who can help 
you with your camouflage plans. All our available sup- 
ply of Fiberglas, which can be used for camouflage 
without cutting into production for other vital war 
uses, is being by present fabricators, 


This new use for Fiberglas spot- 
lights dramatically how adaptable this 
modern basic material is to the ever- 
changing problems of war industry. And 
why not? Fiberglas can be woven or drawn 
into long, springy fibers. It can be formed 
into thin sheets or semi-rigid boards. 


“ a “ 


Fiberglas is one of tomorrow’s materials 
which today is making all the well-known 
properties of glass available to industry 
in scores of highly useful and practical 
forms. 


Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corporation, 
Toledo, Ohio. In Canada, Fiberglas Can- 
ada, Lid., Oshawa, Ontario. 


OWENS-CORNING 





FIBERGLAS 


*T. M. Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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23 YEARS AGO 


Firestone 
PIONEERED 


Across the wide expanse of the seven 
seas soar the vanguards of a new and 
growing fleet of planes that are as vital to 
Victory as bombers and fighters. Soon 
thousands of cargo-carrying planes will be 
poised on the brink of Europe, Asia, Africa 
and Australia, ready to carry paratroops and 
air-borne infantry to a vertical counter- 
invasion. Arid after they have discharged 
their loads of fighting men they will return 
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THEY'LL BE THERE 


again and again with tanks and jeeps, guns 
and supplies to keep those men fighting. 

Flying on wings built by Firestone, these 
huge air freighters are the forerunners of a 
new and swifter system of peace-time 
transportation that will reach even to the 
most remote corners of the world. But 
building parts for these flying freighters is 
only one of the many-ways by which 
Firestone is pioneering the “Ship by Air” 
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PIONEERS “SHIP BY AIR 


movement. Bombs and bullets are also 
being “Shipped by Air” and delivered with 
devastating effect upon our enemies by 
planes equipped with many Firestone 
products. 

Yes, Firestone is all-out for Victory! And 
from the cauterizing flames of war will 
emerge a swifter method of distributing the 
world’s goods. In the not too distant future; 


air freight can well become as commonplace 


as air mail, air express and air travel. And 
Firestone, always a leader in all forms of 


transportation, will be an important factor 


in “Ship by Air.” 
* * * 

Firestone was the first Company 
in the rubber industry to win the 
coveted Army-Navy Production 
Award for high achievement in 
the production of war materials. 

* * * 


Listen to the Voice of Firestone with Richard Crooks, Margaret 
Speaks and the Firestone Symphony Orchestra, under the 
direction of Alfred Wallenstein, Monday evenings, over N. B.C, 










Copyright, 1942, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 





Slugger 


Stamina to fight...to fight harder and 
longer. ..slugging out cannon shells, slam- 
ming out bullets. Power to fly...to fly 
higher and faster...screaming down out 
of the sun, slugging it out up where 
there’s room to fight. 


—That’s what’s in the planes America 
builds. They're sluggers with speed, 
cannon-carrying, armed to the wing tips. 


—That’s what it takes to sweep the Axis 
from the skies: mighty fighter ‘planes with 
a heavyweight’s hitting power, the speed 
and shiftiness of a lightweight champ. 


And Lockheed builds such a hard- 
hitting, cannon-carrying fighter...the P-38 
Lightning interceptor pursuit. Planned 
for defense...to smash attackers...it now 
serves on the offense in the skies of Amer- 
ica’s fighting fronts. Lockheed Aircraft 
Corporation, Burbank, California. 
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Lockheed 


FOR LEADERSHIP 
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Bottle Battle 


The War Production Board and the Of- 
fice of Education last week announced a 
reward for the children who worked ener- 
getically in the school salvage campaign 
which ended Oct. 17: representative stu- 
dents from each state and the District of 
Columbia will be invited to sponsor 49 
Liberty ships. 

Reporters promptly called around with 
a question. Would the children christen 
the ships with the traditional champagne? 
Instantly came the answer from the Office 
of Education and the WPB: Certainly not; 
the christenings would be done with water 
from the seven seas. 

The Maritime Commission was shocked 
to the core. “Water from the seven seas!” 
roared an old salt, pacing up and down 
a carpeted room for lack of a bridge. 
“That’s bad luck. I personally wouldn’t 
sail on a ship christened with water. You’d 
have seamen working in their life jackets.” 

Shipping officials recalled the case of 
the liner Manhattan, which was christened 
with water. It ran aground off the Florida 
coast. Recently, as the troop transport 
Wakefield, it caught fire in the Atlantic. 
The British also learned a lesson fourteen 
years ago when, departing from tradition, 
Queen Mary christened the cruiser Devon- 
shire with Devonshire cider. Not long 
thereafter a gun turret explosion killed sev- 
eral marines and seamen. (Without un- 
toward results, however, the British have 
been christening their vessels with Aus- 
tralian or home wine since the outbreak 
of war in 1939.) ; 

At the week’s end the Maritime Com- 
mission, still standing against heresy, stiff- 
ly announced: “It is not our intention 
to stop the traditional christening of ves- 
sels with champagne.” 


Vengeance 


Annoyed at being reprimanded twice for 
leaving his safe unlocked overnight, an 
employe of a war agency last week de- 
termined on roundabout revenge by prov- 
ing he wasn’t the only careless person in 
the place. Chortling to himself, he forged 
a building pass with cardboard and cray- 
on and flashed it one night at a guard, 
who nodded and told him to sign in. He 
did—under the name of a former employe. 
Then, offering to show the special night 
pass required after hours, for which the 
guard had not even asked, the resourceful 
prankster whipped out a club membership 
card. The guard passed that. 

Pleased with these successes, the man 
asked the guard to let him into the di- 
rector’s office. The guard complied, and 
then, bored with waiting, wandered away 


and left to the invader the task of closing 


the office. For a finale, the jokester signed 
out of the building under the name of an- 
other employe—and went home happy. 


Sprucing Up 

Traditionally, national capitals sparkle 
with spruce officers, but war and the at- 
tendant rash of uniforms hasn’t brought 
much of such glitter to Washington. Civil- 
ian experts, hurriedly commissioned by the 
Army, tend to waddle, jounce, or slouch. 
Their salutes are casual or embarrassed. 

To remedy this, the War Department 
recently roused from their desks the en- 
tire personnel of the Services of Supply, 
for six hours of basic training each week at 
Fort Myer, with close-order drill included. 
Less strenuous is the program scheduled 
for Press Relations officers, who will be 
taught only Army customs and military 
courtesy. Meanwhile, a major posted him- 
self last week near the doorway of the 
Pentagon Building to straighten sagging 
spines and check on the saluting form of 
every military man who passed his way. 


Second Front 


Bothered with questions on the second 
front, largely from people who simply want 
to air their own theories, Lt. Col. Harold 
Hinton, Public-Relations man for the 
Army’s European theater and former New 
York Times reporter, has cooked up an an- 
swer. To insistent inquirers he repeats a 


story he heard on a trip to England. 

A beautiful young debutante, sleeping 
one night after a strenuous day working 
in a war factory, dreamed that a sinister 
but handsome dark-haired man appeared 
at her bedside. Before she could protest, he 
yanked her from the satin covers and car- 
ried her in his arms to a luxurious limovu- 
sine waiting at the door. Hurling her in 
the back seat, he drove swiftly into the 
country, drawing up at last in a secluded, 
moon-flooded lane. The man turned and 
stared menacingly at the beautiful girl. 

“What are you going to do now?” she 
asked, quivering. 

“How should I know?” he retorted. “It’s 
your dream.” 

How should he know about a second 
front, Col. Hinton asks his questioners. 
It’s their dream. 


Capital Bits 


William A. Kinney, ex-Washington re- 
porter now attached to the Air Transport 
Command as a private summarizing in- 
telligence reports, has become too indis- 
pensable to be spared for officers’ training 
school. But he doesn’t want to go anyway. 
Oblivious to military niceties, he has been 
known to order a handy second lieutenant 
to get him a ham sandwich for lunch. 
“And don’t forget the mustard,” he will 
yell after his departing superior . .. When 
OWI Director Elmer Davis tried to get 
into his building recently, the guard didn’t 
recognize him, but a reporter, who was 
vainly trying to get out, did. To solve the 
dilemma, the two identified each other . . . 
Veteran officers of the last war have been 
dubbed “retreads” by their younger col- 
leagues. 





Potter’s Field: Not until last week did Federal authorities let photo- 





International 


graphs be taken of the graves of the six Nazi saboteurs, buried in a row in a 
pauper’s cemetery at Blue Plains, D.C. Five of the six graves are shown, their 
plain, unpainted board markers bearing numbers instead of names. 





1. Without a single exception, Packard employees have gone 
all-out for the “Work to Win” program, have voluntarily 
pledged 60 full minutes of every working hour to speeding up 
production, proudly wear “Work to Win” pins, have changed 
the famous Packard slogan to “Ask The Man Who Wears One.” 


2. Teamwork! Packard president Geo. T. Christopher (center) 
and union Local president Curt Murdock (left) show army air 
forces’ Commanding General H. H. Arnold and Brig. Gen. 
B. E. Meyers (right) how Packard management and labor are 
striving together toward a common: objective: Victory! 


The kind of story Hitler hates 


What Packard is doing is the sort of thing 
Hitler thought couldn’t happen in a democracy 


ECENTLY, when Government first 

recognized the production efforts of 

U. S. factory workers, nine Packard 

employees stepped into the limelight to 

receive awards—the first ones given to 
workers in the automotive industry. 


These awards were given for produc- 
tion shortcuts which were fruit of a con- 
tinuing plan of management-labor co- 
operation that recognizes employees on 
a@ man-to-man bass of fair treatment. 


Birth of “Work to Win!” Early in ’42, 
Packard war production reached a new 
high in output of aircraft and marine 
engines. But Packard management was 
convinced it could go still higher .. . 





through a plan starting with a voluntary 
pledge from every worker to improve 


and increase war production by applying . 


shop initiative and ability. 


The idea was discussed with union 
leaders in Packard Local 190 UAW-CIO 
—men who shared the opinion that one 
way to win this war is to increase 
production. 


Together, in a series of meetings, 
management and labor whipped the 
original plan into Packard’s now-famed 
“Work to Win” program, a plan to speed 
up machines, not men. 


Up goes production! Already, the 
plan is stepping-up production . . . is 


Secret of the new Curtiss (P-40F) Warhawk’s spectacular performance is the 
terrific power of its Packard-built Rolls-Royce engine. Packard craftsmen tool these 
brute engines to the hairline accuracy of a fine jeweled watch. Pilots who’ve flown the 
P-40F say its power plant helps to make it a honey to fly—and a high-fightin’ fool! 


bringing a flood of workers’ suggestions 
(8107 to date) . . . is carrying Packard’s 
long-harmonious management-labor re- 
lations to new heights of understanding. 
Patriotic war-minded workers have al- 
ready turned in 646 ideas which com- 
pany engineers have put to use in in- 
creasing output . . . and hundreds more 
are under consideration for early adop- 
tion. 


Some of the ideas have resulted in 
new, ingenious, time-saving tools. Others 
have enabled one machine to do the 
work which formerly tied up two. Still 
other suggestions have brought about 
entirely new methods and procedures, 
have greatly improved quality, stepped 
up efficiency. : 


Making new records ... then break- 
ing them. As one result of the “Work to 
Win” program, Packard employees are 
consistently meeting tough WPB quotas 
on two of the most complicated and pre- 
cise jobs in the entire U. S. war pro- 
duction effort. 


And there is still another result—one 
which holds a promise for the peacetime 
era ahead. By helping to develop and 
perfect the skills and techniques of vast 
manpower, the “Work to Win” plan is 
also making a real contribution to the 
betterment of the industrial future. 


But meanwhile, the entire Packard 
organization—spurred on by cheers from 
Washington—is out to break still more 
wartime production records! 
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3. Joint Management-Labor Committee chosen respectively 
three from company (above left) and three from union (right) 
steers the program. Separate in function from usual shop com- 
mittees, this impartial group scans each suggestion, checks it 
as a workable idea, awards war worker his coveted “Wings” pin. 
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5. These Packard Work-to-Winners’ production shortcuts 
won them the first Government awards ever given war workers. 
Left to right: John Hook, Harry Gielniak, I. A. Clark, Fred 
Ospedale, Max S. Harris, Peter Cojei, William H. Switzer, 
George Smolarek, and (absent) David Fabert. F-l-@-$-#! 
Washington just advises 11 more have been similarly honored! 
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4. Citation banners, merit awards, production scoreboards, 
plant posters, worker-written shop slogans, all remind the 
Packard employee that every idea he contributes speeds up 
the war effort even more. In the “Work to Win!” program he 
finds an unusual chance for recognition and advancement. 
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6. Another honor for Packard Workers. Stephen Kmieciak, 
veteran marine-engine builder, accepts Navy “E” button from 
Lt. Cmdr. A. R. Montgomery of an Atlantic PT-boat squadron, 
on behalf of his fellow workers. Kmieciak, with 38 years of 
continuous service, is third generation in his family to work 


for Packard. 


OFFICIAL PHOTO—U. S. NAVY 


* Every Packard Worker is proud of the inspiring performance of the Navy’s 


Buy War Bonds and Stamps 


famous PT-boats. Powered by Packard super-marine engines, these swift, hard-hit- 
ting boats have seen plenty of action, have written glorious and heroic chapters in the 


* naval history of the Allied Nations . . . from Subic Bay to the English Channel! 
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Trouble in War-Weary Italy 


Is Hinted by Himmler Visit 


Gestapo Agents Flood Nation 
as War Effort Keeps on Lagging 
and Defeatism Spirit Grows 


Fascism’s greatest holiday was around 
the corner: Oct. 30 would mark the 
twentieth anniversary of the March on 
Rome. Yet there were no signs of rejoicing 
in Italy. Winds from the north blew a 
premonition of winter across the Lom- 
bardy plain now denuded of crops, down 
the brown Tuscan hills and the olive 
groves of Calabria. Coalless braziers and 
gray macaroni drove home the Dantean 
lines, “No greater grief than to remember 
days of joy when misery is at hand.” 

Nor could Mussolini evoke his old 
swashbuckling spirit. Aging and careworn, 
the Duce faced the galling realization that 
while an Allied victory would doom his 
regime, a Hitler triumph could only mean 
vassalage for the rest of his life. 

The week brought a new indignity. 
Down from Germany came Heinrich Himm- 
ler, chief of the Gestapo. For three days 
Hitler’s emissary inspected the “German 
services” in Rome, Milan, Turin, and other 
major cities. He conferred with the Duce, 
Foreign Minister Galeazzo Ciano, and 
other Fascist leaders. A tight, Nazi-man- 
aged censorship cloaked every step of the 
junket. Between the lines, however, diplo- 
matic observers read serious trouble. In- 
formation reaching neutral capitals was 
specific: Hitler contemplated seizure of 
Trieste and Fiume (Italian supply ports 
for North Africa) and the abolition of 
Italian control zones in the Balkans. The 
Fiihrer also considered placing Field Mar- 
shal Erwin Rommel in full control of 
North African operations, thus ending the 
fiction of an Italian High Command. 

On top of it all, Hitler’s long-standing 
exasperation with Mussolini was aggra- 
vated by a new suspicion: what accounted 
for a new wave of rumors spread through- 
‘out Italy by an enthusiastic populace— 
that certain powerful influences were turn- 
ing their eyes to the United States. Was 
there any special reason why President 
Roosevelt’s envoy, Myron C. Taylor, 
should be permitted to land on a Roman 
airfield, thus facilitating his talks with the 
Vatican, when a sealed railway car would 
have fulfilled all the demands of diploma- 
tic protocol? Why had Rome undertaken 
no adequate counterpropaganda against 


the action of the United States govern- 
ment in releasing 600,000 unnaturalized 
Italians from the category of “enemy 
aliens” (Newsweek, Oct. 19) ? 

No man alive was better fitted for the 
task of ferreting out answers and com- 
municating Hitler’s orders than Himmler. 
Lest there be any mistake the German 
press sounded a warning to the Italian 
people. The K6lnische Zeitung, for ex- 
ample, handed it out thus: “No one in 
Italy can have any illusions as to the 
severity of the coming winter. It will be 
severer than the previous ones. The Italian 





Himmler heaped new shame on Mussolini 


people will have to mobilize all their re- 
sources to master the difficulties confront- 
ing them.” Behind these hints lay the fact 
that Italy is dependent on German sup- 
plies. The Nazis have fallen short on their 
promise to provide 1,000,000 tons of coal 
for Italy monthly; a threat to cut off fuel 
entirely would go a long way toward keep- 
ing the country in line. 

In the wake of Himmler another “few 
hundred” Gestapo agents swarmed into 
Italy where an estimated 200,000 Ger- 
mans, soldiers, and “experts,” forming 
Hitler’s formidable if unofficial Italien 
Korps, were already treating the country 
like all other occupied lands. 


Significance 


Italy is waging this war in lower spirits 
than those of any other nation. Defeatism, 
which has now developed into a thoroughly 
national institution, is con- 
stantly illustrated by an ever- 
growing crop of mordant jokes 
such as the current gibe which 
defines an optimist as a person 
who says “We are going to 
lose the war” and a pessimist 
as one who retorts “Yes, but 
when?” 

Italy’s war weariness be- 
came more pronounced after 
the entry of the United States 
into the conflict. Dismay 
spread not only because the 
scales were then tipped against 
the Axis but because the Ital- 
ians, millions of whom had 
kinsmen in the United States, 
could not readily adjust them- 
selves to the idea of war 
against a land with which 
their country had maintained 
so long and persistent a tradi- 
tion of amity. 

Bitterly hating the Ger- 
mans, the Italians finally 
turned against Mussolini. The 
liberal principles of the Ri- 
sorgimento revived. Up to now. 
however, anti-Fascist organi- 
zation has been weak and 
there is little coordination be- 
tween the various elements 
of opposition. Underground 
groups, for ‘instance, while 
bearing identical names (sev- 
eral each are called “Matteot- 
ti,” “Garibaldi,” “Free Italy.” 
etc.) are actually quite un- 
related, or even ignorant of 
one another’s existence. 

Under these condtions, the 
Gestapo, with the aid of its 
Italian counterpart, the OVRA 

(Organization for Vigilance 
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here’s now a tycoon from Pre-War 
Asking,“ Why did I ever spend more, 
When this anti-freeze 
Is as safe as you please, 
Although it cuts cost to the core.” 


Anyway, no matter what the style of anti-freeze to 
which his car had been accustomed, he knew that no 
one should spend unnecessarily now ... nor use up 
rubber and gasoline, hunting all over. Whereupon 
he passed up no more places, but drove in and got 
Super Pyro anti-freeze, priced so modestly that he 
wonders how long his Super Pyro can last. 


He’ll have to keep on wondering, because his Super 
Pyro is still lasting, though half the weather’s 
been warm! 





And there’s the big point. For no anti-freeze can 
faithfully stay on guard against cold unless it can 
help itself against heat. 


Above-freezing days can come along in mid- 
Wintcr, and it’s quite the thing for your engine to 
run 160 degrees hot. But Super Pyro is made to 
resist this normal high heat. You can’t very well be 
caught all out of Super Pyro at the next onset of cold. 

Mere timely check-ups that are prudent with any 
anti-freeze will keep you safe with economical Super 
Pyro. You can’t get a new car; perhaps no new 
radiator or cylinders!. .. Get your highly heat-safe, 
cold-safe Super Pyro— now while you can. 


U. S. INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS, INC. 
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and Repression of Anti-Fascism) has a 
fairly easy play. The Germans, therefore, 
are not too much worried about the pos- 
sibility of an Italian defection, or an up- 
rising. But they are alarmed by Italy’s 
constantly lagging war effort and by Mus- 
solini’s growing inertia. A shot in the arm 
was needed last week. Himmler is a spe- 
cialist in such treatments. 





Swiss Haven 


In a sealed boxcar standing on a siding 
at Cologne, a Dutch family of. seven 
crouched and prayed. All around them 
raged catastrophe. It was the night of 
May 30, 1942, when more than 1,000 Brit- 
ish air raiders plastered the city with 
bombs. Almost miraculously, the car es- 
caped destruction. And after two months’ 
traveling, its occupants reached Swiss soil. 
They were refugees who had hit upon a 
new device to escape Hitler’s reach. 

This case, reported in the Ziirich paper 
Volksrecht of Aug. 13, jolted Switzerland 
into a fresh realization of its agonizing 
role: a land of freedom pinched on every 
side by Nazi-dominated territory. One of 
its gravest problems—the inflow of fugi- 
tives from Hitlerism—was destined to be- 
come more acute. On Sept. 1 the refugee 
colony numbered 9,000. Thereafter the 
flow across the frontier averaged 175 
nightly, bringing the total to more than 
14,000 on Oct. 3. 

Even heavier than the influx from the 
north, which generally filters through 
Northeastern France and along the Rhine, 
is the exodus, principally of Jews, from the 
territory under Vichy control. There are 
two chief roads of escape, both starting 
from Savoy: 

1—Based on the famous ski centers of 
Mégéve and Chamonix, the first leads 
westward toward Geneva and surrounding 
districts. Here, various means are used for 


crossing the border. Some row across Lake | 


Geneva at night, especially in the Nyon 
area where it is only about 21% miles wide. 
Others, starting from Annemasse or St. 
Julien, smuggle their way into the frontier 
zone of Geneva, mainly by the use of 
forged border permits. 

2—The second route, following hazard- 
ous mountain trails that skirt Mont Blanc 
up to a height of 10,000 feet, ends at the 
small Swiss town of Martigny. Regular 
“fleeing parties” are organized for this 
purpose. 

Border control until recently was ex- 
tremely loose on both sides. Early in Oc- 
tober, however, Switzerland, whose pre- 
carious food situation was being further 
taxed by this influx of mostly destitute 
fugitives, tightened its border control and 
appointed a special Commissioner for 
Refugees. 

On its side, Vichy last week put stern 
measures into effect. Strong detachments 
of state police were stationed at Anne- 





Newsweek—Browne 


Byways to freedom 


masse and other points to reinforce the 
stocky Corsican gendarmes who had been 
patrolling the border before. Ostensibly the 
primary purpose of this measure was to 
hunt down the “passers”—French citizens 
acting as guides or selling their border 
cards for as high as $1,000 apiece. But 
behind this endeavor to prevent “un- 
scrupulous ransoming” another motive was 
hidden: the desire to prevent a further 
drain on the slave labor promised to Hitler. 





Hess Hesitance 


Behind the red brick walls of St. James’s 
Palace in London members of eight exile 
governments and the French National 
Committee sat at a long red baize table. 
Their talk, dealing with Axis crimes against 
the conquered peoples, ended in a flourish 
of pens. A resolution was signed vowing 
vengeance on Hitler’s henchmen. 

That was last Jan. 18. Since then the 





resolution has been bulwarked by six of the 
exile governments, which have indicted 
thousands of Quisling and Axis culprits in 
detailed, documented black books, and by 
President Roosevelt, who announced on 
Oct. 7 that the United States would join 
the Allies in a fact-finding commission on 
war crimes. 

Yet last week the plan generated an cm- 
barrassing repercussion. In a long note to 
the London exile governments, Foreign 
Commissar Vyacheslaff Molotoff wrote: 
“The Soviet Government considers it nec- 
essary that any one of the leaders of 
Fascist Germany who in the course of the 
war already has fallen into the hands of 
authorities of states fighting against Hit- 
lerite Germany be brought to trial without 
delay before a special international tribu- 
nal and punished with all the severity of 
criminal law.”* 

The kicker in Molotoff’s note was the 
fact that Rudolf Hess has been Britain's 
prisoner ever since he parachuted into 
Scotland—in an officer’s uniform—on May 
10, 1941. Pravda, the Communist organ, 
argued that the uniform gave Hess no 
immunity from punishment. Whatever the 
ex-Deputy Fiihrer’s status, there was lit- 
tle likelihood that Britain would consent 
to trying him during the war since such 
a course might incite the Nazis to reprisals 
against British prisoners in Germany. 


© A labor M. P., Will Thorne, gave notice 
that he intended to question Foreign Sec- 
retary AntlHony Eden concerning a report 
that Frau Hess had sought to join her 
husband in Britain. The report overlooked 





*Among the malefactors denounced in the 
Russian press last week were the five G-men of 
the German Government: Gitler, Goring, Gess. 
Goebbels, and Gimmler. (Since the Russian al- 
phabet has no “h,” ‘a “g” usually takes its 
place.) 
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a well-known fact: that Hess, who had 
been dubbed “The Fraulein, Hitler’s gov- 
erness,” had avoided his wife’s company 
for years. The London Daily Sketch 
ascribed the new rumor to a chance re- 
mark of Frau Hess that she wished to see 
her husband again and hoped the war 
would not last so long that they wouldn’t 
know each other. 





‘Meet New Zealand’ 


To the growing library of combined 
Baedekers and Emily Posts—the candid 
guidebooks designed to promote better un- 
derstanding among the Allies (NEWSWEEK, 
July 20, Sept. 14)—a new volume was 
added last week: “Meet New Zealand,” 
issued by the Dominion itself. Besides list- 
ing the local slang—cocky (farmer), nark 
(objectionable person) , sheila (girl) , shout 
(buy something for someone, usually a 
drink), up the pole (ruined)—the latest 
publication is as frank as its predecessors 
in telling the Yanks the best and worst 


. about their hosts: 


{ We don’t belong to England. We don’t 
pay taxes to England. Winston Churchill 
doesn’t tell us what to do, and Parliament 
in England doesn’t pass laws for us. We’re 
not a British colony though that’s the way 
we started out; we’re a Dominion, and a 
member of the British Commonwealth of 
Nations. If the constitutional position 
seems to you hard to understand, remem- 
ber that sometimes we find it hard to 
understand ourselves. Even the lawyers. 


§ You will find our black coffee sometimes 
quite drinkable, but-the national brew we 
call “white coffee” (about equal parts of 
coffee and hot milk) will give.you about 
as much kick as a nice cup of Postum. On 
the other hand our tea is stronger and, 
we think, better made than yours. So 
learn to drink tea, rather than risk the 
coffee. 


{ Yes, we know, we know. We've said it 
all ourselves. But how could you build a 
broad-gauge railroad in a country like 
ours: It was hard enough to get over some 
of these hills at all. 


{ You'll find our houses cold, since we 
are a hardy people able to kid ourselves 
that we don’t need central heating, still 
we try to make our welcome warm. 





Ghost Story 


How the Nazi marriage code permits 
bachelors to be promoted to husbands after 
death is illustrated in the following an- 
nouncement which. appeared in the Aug. 
22 issue of Adolf Hitler’s own newspaper, 
the Vélkischer Beobachter: 

“T hereby announce my belated marriage 
to Unteroffizier Kurt Kontorowitz, holder 
of the Iron Cross (2nd class) . . . My best- 


: Acme 
Women’s General: Jean Knox 
at 34 1s a major general and head of 
the Auailiary Territorial Services, the 
British equivalent of the WAACs. The 
slim, attractive General Knoz, in Can- 
ada to inspect the CWACs, vowed 
that uniforms take nothing away from 
women as women. “Femininity flows 
through you,” she declared. 





beloved, never-to-be-forgotten husband 
died a hero’s death shortly before our 
wedding on Nov. 30, 1941, at the age 
of 23. He is buried in a soldier’s ceme- 
tery in North Africa. In silent, anguished 
memory—Hildegard Kontorowitz (née 
Gragoli) .” 





Big Basle Bank 


Basle is to banking what Geneva was to 
diplomacy: the picturesque old Swiss city 
on the Rhine has been a meeting place for 
international finance since the Bank for 
International Settlements opened there in 
1930. Set up to handle World War rep- 
arations, the BIS subsequently became an 
agency for collaboration of central banks. 
While hard hit by the war, it still carries 
on. 
A peacetime feature of the annual BIS 
meetings was a sumptuous lunch at the 
seventeenth-century Schiitzenhaus. A fin- 
ancier once quipped that the bank dined 
and wined its shareholders and directors so 
well that no one remembered to ask em- 
barrassing questions. Similarly, news of 
BIS business usually remains buried in 
newspaper financial columns. But British 
Parliamentary recriminations front-paged 





the prewar scandal that occurred when at 
BIS request the Bank of England trans- 
ferred its holdings of about $25,000,000 of 
Czech gold to Prague after the German oc- 
cupation. To bolster waning BIS prestige 
by freeing the bank of “European influ- 
ence,” an American, Thomas Harrington 
McKittrick, a former member of the Hig- 
ginson banking firm, was chosen its presi- 
dent in 1940. 

Since the war, the bank has suspended 
all operations involving belligerents. But it 
has once again become a Parliamentary 
storm center. In the House of Commons 
on Oct. 1 Sir Kingsley Wood, the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer who is a holdover 
from the Chamberlain era, was confronted 
with charges that Germany dominated the 
bank and that its latest annual report 
had pleased the Nazis. Wood merely re- 


torted that a copy of the report was un- 


available. 

Last week the critics, led by the Laborite 
George R. Strauss of North Lambeth, were 
noisier and more numerous. Strauss said 


Wood had been wrong about the bank re- 


port: the Ministry of Economic Warfare — 


had one, but that none had been secured by 
the Bank of England, despite its invest- 
ments in BJS. This the M. P. called a “stag- 
gering example of public irresponsibility.” 
The report’s proposals for postwar eco- 
nomic settlement, he added, led him to 


- suspect that “there’s some form of collabor- 
‘ ation between the Nazis and the Allies, and 


that somewhere in this country appease- 
ment still lives.” Another member, Liberal 
G. Le M. Mander, called it “nauseating to 
think of the American president and a 
German manager (Paul Hechler): working 
together.” In short, the critics all urged 
that Britain get out of the bank, an or- 
ganization now dominated by the Nazis 
since twelve of its sixteen directors are 
from Germany or countries under German 
control. 

Then Sir Kingsley rose to defend the 
government. The report was entirely the 
work of McKittrick, he said, who was act- 
ing with strictest neutrality in handling 
the bank’s transactions. The two British 
directors never come in contact with the 
Germans. Moreover, Germany pays inter- 
est to the bank which pays dividends to 
Britain, so the Nazis are indirectly aiding 
the British war effort. 

Finally he reached what financial circles 
all over the world knew was the real nub of 
the situation. The British have between 
$8,000,000 and $12,000,000 deposited in the 
bank, besides owning about $12,000,000 of 
its shares. Withdrawal of the two British 
directors would not only leave these invest- 
ments unprotected; it would put the bank 
under almost complete Nazi domination. 

When the debate ended, the liberal Man- 
chester Guardian commented that the 
Chancellor had disposed of present criti- 
cisms. Then it added: “Uneasiness will, 
however, remain and it is difficult not to 
sympathize with it.” 














“Thats for another worlds record” 


N the steel plants during the 1880's 
a broom symbolized a clean sweep 
to a new world’s record in tonnage. 
But achieving miracles in production 
is now an old American custom. And 
today, when the demand is for steel 
and more steel, the nation looks with 
confidence to an industry whose im- 
mense accomplishments and tremen- 
dous capacity may well turn the 
tide to victory. 


It was the success of the Bessemer process that 
first made possible the fast, plentiful produc- 
tion of cheap steel. Mass production was born, 
and products of steel went out everywhere to 


build the backbone, the framework, the 
sinews of a mighty modern nation! 


Yet, before any of the tremendous possibilities 
of cheap steel could be realized, the vital factor 
of safety had to stand behind every dollar 
invested in new enterprise. There had to be the 
security of dependable insurance against the 
inevitable hazards of fire, explosion, wind- 
storm and accident. 


Additional confidence to invest in the Nation’s 
progress was given to Amer- 
ican commerce and industry 
when Insurance Company of 
North America introduced 
capital stock company insur- 
ance in 1792. Through a 
century and a half it has 
constantly extended and 


strengthened its service. . . . Now, on its 
150th Anniversary, the “‘North America” 
pioneers again. With the establishment of 
Company Service Offices in key cities, the 
complete scope of its head office facilities 
is quickly available through all its agents 
and all brokers. 


Specify North America protection... there 
is in your section a North America Agent, or a 
Broker, who, with the facilities of a nearby 
Company Service Office, is better equipped 


to serve you. 


North America Agents are listed in Classified 
Telephone Directories under the name and 
“Eagle’’ emblem of Insurance Company of 
North America, Philadelphia. Founded 1792. 
Capital :$12,000,000. Losses Paid : $476,000,000. 
With its affiliates, it writes practically every 
form of insurance except life. 


Other Companies of the Nerth America Group: Indemnity Ins. Co. 
of North America The Alliance Insurance Co. of Philadelphia. 
Philadelphia Fire & Marine Insurance Co. ¢ National Security 
Insurance Co. ¢ Central Insurance Company of Baltimore 


NO FORCE CAN STOP THE PROGRESS OF OUR COUNTRY 
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What Hope for Labor Unity? 
Leaders Admit That It’s Dim 


Survey of Big Four Chiefs 
Finds Them Privately Agreeing 
Merger Bars Are Too Great 


For more than a year the White House 
has been putting out feelers for “labor 
unity.” Since Pearl Harbor union labor 
leaders have been predicting early mergers. 
The latest public pronouncements had 
labor “spokesmen” forecasting peace moves 
soon after the CIO convention next month. 
In the meantime, all signs pointed to a yet 
wider divergence among organized labor 
movements and a lessening of opportunity 
for the genuine “organic unity” that both 
CIO and AFL leaders called for last sum- 
mer. To present its readers with a down-to- 
earth picture of the labor peace prospects, 
NEWSWEEK interviewed the four head men 
of organized labor 

Here are the results: 


AFL 


Wiiu1aM Green, president of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, endorsed the 
idea of labor unity in the closing days of 
his organization’s annual convention in 
Toronto. Reached by a NEWSWEEK re- 
porter at the Royal York Hotel in that 
city, Green admitted for thé first time 
publicly that “there is little possibility of 
American labor unions merging into a 
single nationwide federation this year, or 
in the foreseeable future.” 

He went on: “The chief obstacles to 
labor peace lie in labor’s conflicting in- 
terests. The railroad brotherhoods are now 
and probably will remain independent. The 
split between the CIO and the UMW is 





Harris & Ewing 


Lewis Murray 





another obstacle.” He could offer no sug- 
gestion on ways to remove these stumbling 
blocks. But he reiterated that a merger of 
the AFL and the ClO—although highly 
unlikely—is the only solution to labor’s 
problems. And, he added, the door is al- 
ways open for the CIO to return to the 
“house of labor”—the AFL. 


UMW 


Joun L. Lewss, labor’s stormy petrel, 
has just led his United Mine Workers out 
of the CIO, a move ratified by member- 
ship at the Cincinnati annual convention. 
He stood by his statement of a week earlier, 
that he knew nothing about labor peace 
negotiations. He added: “I don’t even 
know that they will ensue.” 

In talking to reporters at the convention, 
Lewis had made it clear that America’s 
coal miners are on their own and expect 
to stay that way. He described Green as 


a “renegade former member of the UMW” . control. There is no possibility of peace 


and said that the miners would never re- 
turn to the AFL as long as Green re- 
mained president. 


CIO 


Pure Murray, head of the powerful 
Congress of Industrial Organizations which 
seven years ago caused the split by walking 
out of the AFL, was reached by long- 
distance telephone Sunday afternoon at 
his home in Pittsburgh. He said that 
organic unity of all labor—a merger into 


. one great organization—was desirable, but 


that many obstacles lay in its way. 

Chief of these, he maintained, is the 
question of AFL craft-unions versus CIO’s 
industrial-organization: system. To date, 
neither group has been willing to compro- 
mise on this issue. Murray did not believe 
that both systems could be retained in one 
federation. “One or the other,” he said with 
significant emphasis, “must yield.” 


‘inelastic tial is 
Labor Peace Box Score 


§ Question: Do you believe organic 
unity for labor is probable? 


Answers: ae 
Green, AFL xX 
Lewis, UMW x 
Smith, CUA x 
Murray, CIO x 














He was “living in the hope” that some 
way might be found to unite labor in one 
working organization. Failing actual or- 
ganic unity, Murray thought some sort of 
agreement might be reached to bury the 
hatchet for the duration. What he meant 
was that rival labor camps would agree 
to end jurisdictional fights now. causing 
strikes and walkouts and slowing up vital 
war work. 

Murray emphasized that definite CIO 
decisions on amalgamation with other 
groups wait upon the convention next 
month in Boston. But he made plain that 
real labor unity, important as it is, will 
probably be forgotten while labor concen- 
trates on stop-gap agreements designed 
solely to speed up production and help win 
the war. 


CUA 


Matrnew Smits, English-born leftist 
organizer is president of the two-week-old 
Confederated Unions of America, which 
seeks to sign up 2,000,000 members of 
unaffiliated labor groups. In Chicago, he 
told Nrwsweek’s representative: “The 
CIO and AFL have adopted what are 
virtually Fascist policies regarding labor 


on this basis.” 

The new CUA, Smith emphasized, is 
on the scene to fight, not to palaver. He 
questioned the wisdom of a single labor 
federation. Instead, he said, “a healthy 
competitive status between various labor 
groups” is desirable to assure all of a 
voice in labor’s affairs. The road of federa- 
tion, he warned, is the road to labor 
monopoly and collusion between leaders 
of labor, government, and business to the 
disadvantage of the individual. 


Washington 

Labor and government officials in the 
capital were equally negative. A labor ob- 
server said the miners would go their own 
way, opening their ranks to all unaffiliated 
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mere than ene way/ 
to skin 
a Jap ’ 


© For upwards of five long years, our 
allies in China have been slugging it 
out with the Japs. With unquenchable 
courage, they have proved that love 
of freedom is not peculiar to the West- 
ern world alone. 


Behind the shifting battle-lines, 
Free China’s war factories and shops 
operate under incredible handicaps 
... but they operate. And where you 
find factories and shops, there you also 
find problems of figure work. 





The Chinese solve these problems 
on a crude but remarkably effective 
device: the suan-pan abacus. With it, 
they are able to add, subtract, multiply 
and divide. 


As the makers of the Comptometer 
adding-calculating machine, that com- 
paratively recent invention by means 
of which America’s victory-vital in- 
dustry solves the most difficult figure- 
work problems speedily, accurately 
and economically, we salute the 
Chinese craftsmen who make the 
“adding-calculating machine” that 
illustrates this advertisement. 


Felt & Tarrant Manufacturing Com- 
pany, 1731 North Paulina Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. 
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unions and unorganized workers, including 
farmers. A CIO spokesman complained of 
AFL shortcomings. A government authority 
predicted flatly that only lip service will be 
paid to labor unity for an indefinite period 
—-even though Mr. Roosevelt himself will 
probably name a personal representative 
to help find a solution. Jurisdictional dif- 
ferences between all four major groups, 
said a Department of Labor official, mean 
that unity is a long way off. 


Significance 


Jurisdictional differences are, indeed, the 
greatest and perhaps the only real ob- 
stacle to unity. Power-hungry labor leaders 
realize that any amalgamation will lop off 
jobs; therefore it is to their personal in- 
terests to split labor as far as possible. 

Lewis and the UMW apparently are 
launched as a third major labor federation 
in challenge to the AFL and CIO. He 
burned his last bridge for organic unity 
when he withdrew his miners from the 
CIO which they helped organize. Any 
labor peace, if it comes, will almost certainly 
have to work without him—which for the 
moment at least means it won’t work at all. 

The CIO, which rejected Lewis’s last 
peace bid last winter and then changed 
its mind in July, has an inconsistent record 
on unity. Under Lewis’s leadership, it 
canceled scheduled peace conferences in 
1937 and again in 1939. Its about-face last 
summer lasted until this month, when 
again peace “discussions” were called off. 
Now they are scheduled to be resumed 
following the CIO convention next month. 
But Lewis will not participate. 

The AFL at the Toronto convention, 
while calling for “organic unity,” made it 
plain such unity must be achieved on AFL 
terms or not at all. Neither in ideology nor 
in physical setup do the two groups have 
common ground. Therefore, it is not likely 
that the CIO would submit to a consolida- 
tion which, in effect, would be an un- 
conditional surrender. 

To make sure that the whole, rounded 
picture was in hand, Newsweek checked 
with a highly placed Administration official 
who is a confidant of organized labor. This 
man, who asked not to be identified, said 
that labor is not going to settle its differ- 
ences. As he put it: “If Christ Himself 
came down from Heaven and sat in judg- 
ment, the AFL and the CIO couldn’t get 
together.” 








Shght Error 


In one of his speeches at the AFL con- 
vention in Toronto, President William 
Green condemned the National Labor Re- 
lations Board for considering CIO charges 
that the AFL has a closed-shop contract in 
some of Henry J. Kaiser’s West Coast ship- 
yards. In justification of the existing labor 
setup, Green praised the Kaiser-AFL co- 
operation. Those who glanced over page 


497 of the Oct. 12 proceedings chuckled 
over the typographical error that in print 
made his speech read: “We denounce a 
government agency that would create 
chaos where corruption and harmony pre- 
vail.” 





Two-Way Propeller 


A six-bladed airplane propeller devel- 
oped by the Curtiss-Wright Corp. actually 
has two sets of three blades each, which 
rotate in opposite directions. The two- 
way rotation is designed to reduce torque, 
the twist or drag which occurs when a 
standard propeller turning only one way is 





Counter-spinning propeller 


used on a light plane with a high-powered 
engine. The Curtiss-Wright product will 
be installed on fast, high-altitude fighter 
planes with 2,000-horsepower engines de- 
veloping speeds of more than 400 miles 
an hour. 





Security Deficit 


On Oct. 9, President Roosevelt’s letter 
on social security to Sen. Walter F. George, 
finance committee chairman, gave many a 
taxpayer cause for wonder. The President 
told Senator George that failure to allow 
the security deductions to increase to 2 
per cent each for employer and employe 
Jan. 1 would lead to fear that “claims for 
benefits accruing under the present law 
may be jeopardized.” 

Mr. John Public’s suspicion that the 
President knew something about social 
security which the public didn’t was con- 
firmed last week by NewsweEkk, which dug 
up a public but heretofore unpublicized bit 
of information from the Congressional 
Record. It was another letter, also dated 
Oct. 9 and also addressed to Senator 
George. But this one came from Arthur J. 
Altmeyer, chairman of the Social Security 


Board. And he said baldly that the whole 
program was $9,000,000,000 in the red. 

Here’s an Altmeyer excerpt: “Moreover, 
the accruing liability which has been ac- 
cruing for the payment of future benefits 
is several times in excess of the amount of 
the existing trust fund. The actuaries have 
estimated that the present program may 
entail a level annual cost of as much as 7 
per cent of payroll. On this basis, the fund 
would already have a deficit of $9,000.- 
000,000.” 

How, did it get that way? Simple. Not 
enough money was collected. When in 
1935 the plan was originally drawn up, it 
called for a graduated scale starting at 1 
per cent each for employer and employe, 
which in subsequent years would go to 3 
per cent each by 1949. In 1940 it was to 
have been 114 per cent each, but in 1939 
the Administration decided it was better 
to let the deficits continue because the time 
was not favorable for added taxes—the 
business recovery had not been complete. 
So, a law was passed freezing the original 
rate until Jan. 1, 1943. 

Now the Administration has again 
changed its mind. It thinks this is a favor- 
able time to tax. So it has abandoned its 
former “owe as you go” thesis and wants 
to hit hard on social-security deductions. 
Not only does it want the planned boost 
to 2 per cent each for employer and em- 
ploye to go into effect, but the President 
has asked that $2,000,000,000 additional 
be collected and the benefits of the pro- 
gram broadened. 

But opposing this second flip-flop is 
Sen. Arthur H. Vandenberg’s proposal (re- 
ported. out of joint House-Senate confer- 
ence Saturday) to freeze the social security 
level at the current rate of 1 per cent each, 
much as was done in 1939. 


Significance-——— 


The longer the day of reckoning is put 
off, the tougher it will be to pay the piper 
when the bill is presented in the form of 
ever-increasing number of social-security 
beneficiaries. Their number will increase 
until annual outgo will approximate $4,- 
500,000,000. Only 300,000 people now re- 
ceive social-security benefit payments. If 
this obligation is to be met by general tax- ° 
ation, instead of being anticipated by 
deductions from the incomes of future 
beneficiaries, one solution would be to 
broaden the tax to cover everyone—the 
farmer, the domestic, and the employes 
of small companies—all these workers 
not now covered. But if the obligation 
is to be met by social-security reserves 
actually set up and held by the Treasury, 
then, according to present Administration 
thinking, the rate will have to be raised 
to avoid a continuing deficit and, at the 
same time, to provide for increasing an- 
nual payments as more people reach 65 
and become eligible for benefits. 

Either alternative does not change the 
fact that the government has undertaken 
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Getting Extra use from vital 
an Extra good drink_made 


america Cdk the Beit 


OF EVERYTHING! 


HE BEST OF THE TIMES...and 

the World’s Best Whiskey! In 
Schenley Royal Reserve, you get the 
best whiskies from Kentucky, Indi- 
ana, Pennsylvania and Maryland — 
blended with finest grain neutral 
spirits for perfect mildness. It’s a 
taste no other whiskey offers. Try it! 


THE TASTE IT TAKES FOUR STATES TO MAKE 












SCHENLEY rovat RESERVE, 60% Grain Neutral Spirits. BLENDED WHISKEY, 86 Proof. Schenloy Distillers Corporation, New York City. 
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Wartime Can't Inspires 


Tinless RING-FREE Can” 


Another example of how Macmillan pioneers 


MACMILLAN 


RING - FREE 


ONE QUART NON-REFILLABLE 





Hinz’ s THE “can” that the oil 
industry has been seeking—the first 
all-fiber, plastic-lined container im- 
pervious to oil! 

It’s more than an answer to 
WPB’s order forbidding the use of 
tinplate for packaging civilian prod- 
ucts after September 2nd, 1942. It’s 
a permanent contribution to packag- 
ing—lighter, easier to open and dis- 
pense, non-refillable, easily disposable. 

The basic fiber is made of straw 
and waste paper and the rest is pro- 
cessed from such surplus crops as 
corn and other grains, flaxseed, tal- 
low, animal tissues and bone. It will 
replace millions of pounds of metal 


a year! 
* ® 


You may be asking yourself how 
Macmillan—a comparatively small, 
“independent” company—can be 





for better lubrication 


the first to lick this container prob- 
lem for motor oil. 

The answer is that for ten years 
Macmillan Rinc-Free Motor Oil 
has been blazing new trails in lu- 
brication. 

Startling as this new container is, 
it is not so spectacular as the simple 
fact that Rinc-FREE removes carbon! 

Rinc-Free is refined by an ex- 
clusive patented process which re- 
tains a vital characteristic of the 
original crude oil, enabling Rinc- 
FREE to dissolve the “binder” which 


holds carbon to the metal parts of | 


your engine. 


But this exclusive process does 


more than that. 

It produces an oil that reduces 
friction so fast that added power 
is delivered to your drive-shaft. 

This added power can be mea- 
sured in extra mileage. In 1094 
Certified Road Tests in many makes 
of owner-driven cars in widely scat- 
tered parts of the country, savings 
as high as. 10 per cent were not 
uncommon. . 


Less FRICTION MEANS— 


Savings in wear and tear and repairs, 
in replacement of worn parts—more 
vital today than ever before, now 
that you don’t know when you will 
get another car. These savings prove 
the all-round better lubrication job 
of Rinc-FRe: as clearly as the way 
Rinc-FREE removes carbon. 


So REMEMBER— 


This new container is the latest con- 
crete proof of Macmillan’s capacity 
for pioneering. But never forget that 
the oil itself is even greater proof of 
Macmillan pioneering. And you can 
see for yourself that Rinc-FREE is 


a pioneer in carbon removal by com- 
paring the color of the oil when it 
goes in your crankcase and when it 
is drained. It goes in clean and light 
and usually comes out dark and 
murky because it has cleansed the 
metal surfaces of your engine. You 
can observe the reduction of friction 
from Rinc-FReEE in the freer, more 
buoyant operation and in the sav- 
ings in gas as proved by 1094 Cer- 
tified Road Tests. 

Drive in at any independent fill- 
ing station, garage or car dealer’s, 
wherever you see the Macmillan 
Rinc-FreEE sign—and get a fill of 
Rinc-FreEE as you read this guar- 


antee! 
* * & 


Try it at OUR risk! Macmillan Rinc-FreE 
Motor Oil removes carbon, cleans the motor, 
saves gasoline, reduces wear—or your money 
back. Rinc-Free Motor Oil is guaranteed to 
make your motor run smoother, give more 
miles per gallon of gasoline, reduce wear and 
repair; because it removes carbon, cleans the 
motor and reduces friction fast, by thorough 
lubrication. Try one fill, and if you are not 
satisfied that R1nc-F REE is doing these things, 
your money will be refunded by your dealer 
immediately. 

Ask your independent dealer for “What 
You Can Expect from Macmillan Rinc-FREE 
Motor Oil,” our new circular, or write us for 
it direct. 


MACMILLAN 


RING-FREE 


MOTOR OIL 
35c 


Copyright r0¢2 by A QUART IN U.S.A. 
MACMILLAN PETROLEUM CORP. 


5° WEST SOTH ST., NEW YORK ° 624 so. MICH. AV., 
CHICAGO ¢ $30 W. 6TH ST., LOS ANGELES 
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a huge and demanding program—a pro- 
gram which, when subject to political vicis- 
situdes, as is this one, is exposed to many 
dangers not inherent in the orthodox re- 
tirement plans offered by state-regulated, 
audited insurance companies. 





Rubber Arithmetic 


Maj. Wendell Dove, Latin American 
authority now in the United States Army 
Air Forces, offered some arithmetic last 
week and was promptly marked zero. War 
Production Board and other Washington 
war agency officials took issue with his 
statement before a Senate Committee that 
the United States can get 1,500,000 tons 
of natural rubber from wild trees in Brazil 
by raising the price to $1 from the present 
42 cents a pound. The higher price, he 
contended, would spur natives to greater 
activity in tapping jungle rubber trees. 

It was argued that these trees are 
scattered over an area equal to three- 
quarters of the United States—about one 
tree to every 2 acres. Trained scouters 
find and plot them on complicated maps. 
The terrain is jungle; there is no transpor- 
tation; living conditions are among the 
worst in the world. Since one tree tapper 
gets an average of 1,000 pounds of rubber 
a year, the present labor force would have 
to be increased 30 times, to a total of 
3,000,000 to get 1,600,000 tons of rubber. 
(Total population of the Amazon basin is 
2,000,000.) 

Nor did Major Dove’s contention that 
$1 a pound would get the rubber jibe 
with the meager results of past United 
States rubber dealixigs with Latin America. 
In 1910, with the price $8 a pound, only 
70,000 tons (the entire output of the 
Amazon region) were obtained. 
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Primitive steps in Brazil’s rubber production: Bleeding the tree, smoking congealed sap over a crude fire... 


Charles Phelps Ouming 
... drying ‘hams’ in the street 


That Scrap Drive 


Why is scrap so important? Because 
steel normally is made by melting together 
equal parts of pig iron and scrap. It could 
be made 100 per cent from pig iron or 100 
per cent scrap and still be top quality steel. 
But every ton of steel scrap takes the place 
of 1 ton of pig iron; and to make 1 ton 
of pig iron requires 2 tons of ore, 1.2 tons 
of coal, and 1% ton of limestone. Thus, to 
make 90,000,000 tons of steel without scrap 
would require 180,000,000 tons of ore, 
108,000,000 tons of coal, and 45,000,000 
tons of limestone. There are simply not 
enough mining, plant, and shipping facili- 
ties to handle all this tonnage. In 1941, the 








industry used 42,000,000 tons of scrap in 
making 83,000,000 tons of steel. 

Usually scrap reaches the steel plants in 
a steady flow, with the mills themselves 
supplying about 60 per cent as “trimmings” 
off ingots, semi-finished billets, and the like. 
The rest comes from factories making steel 
products, from automobile “graveyards” 
and junk dealers who buy from various 
sources including alley peddlers. 

But wartime shortages in scrap have de- 
veloped like most other materials. Reasons: 
(1) An enormous tonnage of semi-finished 
steel is being exported. And of every 25 
tons of this, 15 are destined to become 
scrap in the process of turning out finished 
products. Of course, this scrap is put to . 
use by our Allies, but that doesn’t help 
American plants meet their shortage. (2) 
Scrap collection from homes and factories 
is merely the first in a long series of steps 
in getting it back to the mills, and there’s 
a bottleneck in this flowback. 

The junk dealer is virtually a manufac- 
turer because every pound of scrap must 
be processed. The light stuff must be 
baled into compact 2-foot cubes to prevent 
heat oxidation when charged into open 
hearth furnaces; large pieces must be cut 
up; all of it must be sorted according to 
alloy content. 

Scrap dealers have been hard hit by the 
labor shortage, possibly 50,000 junkyard 
workers having gone into better-paid war- 
plant jobs. Present scrap price ceilings pre- 
vent higher wages. The OPA allows only 
$2.50 a ton for preparing scrap; dealers 
claim it costs $3.50. Because a rise in price 
would force a break-through in steel prices, 
the Office of Price Administration has been 
loath to consider it. But it is thinking of 


"subsidies. 


This is only part of the picture contribut- 
ing to the shortage. The scrap industry has 
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A short history of an old tron bucket as it travels through the realms of junkdom to become steel scrap . . . 





... and, after being smelted, rolled, and machined, emerges as three gleaming steel bayonets 


not been recognized by WPB as a vital war 
industry. To replace old equipment and 
buy new machinery, it must accept a pri- 
ority rating of A-10—right at the bottom 
of the ladder for any practical purpose. For 
this reason, yards have closed temporarily 
because owners couldn’t get nails to finish 
a new baling house, or a short piece of pipe 
needed for repairs, or acetylene burner tips 
(used for cutting). As a remedy, the in- 
dustry wants permission to buy up to $500 
worth of repairs a quarter without filing 
PD-1-A forms for every 45-cent burner tip. 
WPB has been kicking around a decision 
on scrap dealer priorities for six months, 
but apparently can’t make up its mind. 

Elsewhere, too, evidence of indecision or 
cross purposes has been piling up. The 
scrap crisis last week brought a flare-up of 
short tempers. It resulted in the emascula- 
tion by the WPB of War Materials, Inc., 
which last month had swung into action to 
finance (with money sypplied by Jesse 
Jones’s Metals Reserve Co.) the wrecking 
of heavy structures for scrap purposes. 
Stopped in his tracks, John M. Hopwood, 
60-year-old, publicity-shy Pittsburgh in- 
dustrialist who only six weeks earlier had 
left his business to head up WMI for the 
duration, resigned saying he had ended his 
“first and last venture into politics.” 

The Waste Trade Journal saw in the 
whole episode a struggle for power be- 
tween the WMI and the conservation di- 
vision of the WPB. The latter, headed by 
Salvage Chief Paul C. Cabot, hadn’t func- 
tioned fast enough to suit the WMI, so 
go-getter Hopwood had soon begun ne- 
gotiating on his own to tear down struc- 
tures and pull up abandoned railway track- 
age. He initiated scrap projects with 216 
railroad and street car companies, and cut 
through red tape like a P-47 fighter plane 
consumes space. 

This proved too much for the WPB sal- 
vage section which claimed that it, not 
the WMI, was to find the scrap, that the 
WMI was merely to pay for it. With that, 
the WMI was relegated to the position of a 
financial appendage. 

Meanwhile, the nation wound up the 


biggest scrap-collection drive in its history. 
The results, with only 47 states partially 
reporting: 8,200,000 tons tossed onto civic 
salvage piles. Sponsored by the American 
Newspaper Publishers Association, the na- 
tion’s newspapers ended a dizzy three 
weeks of stunts, gags, and cheesecake art 
which definitely had the public scrap- 
conscious if not scrap-happy. 


Significance 


There’s nothing wrong with the scrap 
picture that couldn’t be cured by: (1) 
higher prices for junk and (2) recognition 
of the industry as essential. There’s danger 
in the first, none in the second: the junk 
trade’s critical materials needs are relative- 
ly modest. 


But because scrap gives us half our steel, 





? 


Scrap Sources 


Household scrap drives are fine 
and they are important. But they 
‘ just don’t happen to be the source 
of real scrap. Household stuff is 
the junkman’s biggest headache be- 
cause of its wide variety and general 
contamination with items and things 
that don’t belong in iron and steel 
scrap. The real stuff is dormant 
scrap — machinery that’s obsolete, 
unneeded stocks of miscellaneous 
parts and pieces, and forgotten scrap 
piles. 

So the steel industry is conduct- 
ing its own scrap drive. And at the 
same time it has neatly solved the 
problem of what to do with 2,000 
steel salesmen who had time on their 
hands. It was decided to reverse their 
roles: to send them out on the road 
to buy instead of sell. Industry 
spokesmen told Newsweek that 
these salesmen are systematically 
calling on their former 70,000 peace- 
time customers and are persuading 
them to sell their dormant scrap. 











any boost in price would threaten the steel 
ceiling prices. Therefore, the problem re- 
solves itself to one of deciding whether to 
puncture the price ceilings or to subsidize 
to some extent the industry, either direct- 


ly or indirectly, as was being done by the 


WMI. One way the industry could be 
subsidized: The President’s anti-inflation 
executive order (NEWSWEEK, Oct. 12) 
gave Economic Stabilization Director 
James F. Byrnes the power to direct any 
Federal agency to subsidize and purchase 
for resale any commodity. Thus scrap 
could be bought at a higher price and sold 
at a loss, keeping the steel ceiling intact. 

Patriotically inspired scrap drives, as 
that just finished, are extremely useful. 
But they are a temporary shot in the arm, 
and necessarily superficial in respect to get- 
ting out really large quantities of the 
needed big, heavy scrap. Authorities esti- 
mate a total of 7,000,000 tons will be 
needed to keep steel mills humming next 





“Beneficial Affair’ 
Down in front! 
Throw him out! 


Go ahead and call the cops! 


It sounded like Brooklyn Dodger fans 
in full cry at Ebbets Field. But the row 
came from staid No. 2 Rector Street in 
the heart of New York’s financial district 
when irate stockholders and the embat- 
tled management of the Electric Bond & 
Share Co. last week slugged it at the util- 
ity holding company’s annual meeting. 

In a filibuster session, which lasted al- 
most five hours and was a cross between 
a riot and a town meeting, approximately 
$00 stockholders turned the gathering into 
one of the most unruly in corporate his- 
tory. Charges that the management had 
“tried to sell the company down the river 
by playing into the hands of the Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission” were 
hurled against the perspiring C. E. Groes- 

(Continued on Page 67) 
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I COULDN’T help “‘blowing up’’. Here’s 
the spot I was in. With a plant run- 
ning 24 hours a day on war orders, I got word 
that one of the departments faced a shut- 
down for lack of material. 


When I found that an office mistake was at 
the bottom of the trouble, I called in the office 
manager to make sure that it wouldn’t happen 
again. I even suggested that we get more help 
if he thought we needed it. 


Wilson said he was sorry and would try to 
correct the trouble, but didn’t I think we 
ought to have the office. sound-conditioned — 
that it was noisy! 

That’s when I exploded! I’m talking about 
an important war order and a production 
schedule that was almost ruined by a mistake. 
And he talks about sound-conditioning! 


Thad to hand it to Wilson, though. He came 
right back with a good answer. He had 
gathered some surprising facts on how noise 
caused mistakes and errors just like the one 
we were talking about. And how sound-con- 
ditioning would not only stop them but speed 
up the work and eliminate employee absences, 
too. Before he got through, he convinced me 
we ought to put it in. 


He called in the Celotex people and they 
sound-conditioned every office in the place, 
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including my own. I want to tell you it’s 
great! So good, in fact, we’re going to have it 
in the factory, too. Oh, I know what you’re 
going to say—‘‘Maybe if we had a few more | 
‘nutty’ guys like Wilson, we’d win the war. 
sooner.” And you’d be right! 

& 2 & 
In offices and factories engaged in war produc-' 
tion, Celotex Sound-Conditioning is proving 
its value—making a vital contribution to in- 
creased efficiency. On other “home fronts” — 
in educational and training centers, as well as 
in hospitals, churches and recreation build- 
ings, Celotex Sound-Conditioning is promo- 
ting accelerated effort, greater comfort, better 
hearing. And it can still be obtained without 
a priority order. 

Without obligation, the Celotex Sound- 
Conditioning representative in your territory 
will make a survey of your problem. He will 
explain how modern, permanent sound-condi- 
tioning materials can be quickly applied to 
your present ceilings without interrupting 
your routine. He will tell you what can be 
accomplished and what it will cost. A note on 
your letterhead will bring him to your desk. 
FREE! Learn how Celoter Sound-Conditioning is con- 
tributing to greater comfort, better acoustics, improved 
efficiency, in all types of buildings. Read actual case 


records. Write for ‘‘Quiet Forum”. Free on request. 
The Celotex Corporation, Chicago, Ill. 
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Patapar is a paper, yet wrought into its 
fibres are certain qualities that enable 
it to overcome the most difficult obstacles. 
It resists grease, fats, oils. It can be 
soaked in water for days and show no 
loss of strength. It can even be boiled 
without harm. It is a barrier to mois- 
ture vapor, dirt, dust and germs. 
Today these qualities are appreciated 
more than ever. In the food industry and 
other fields where they are looking for 
packaging substitutes, Patapar has come 
up with the answer time and: again— 
often resulting in a new economy. 


it’s filling needs 


like these: 


WRAPPERS for butter, meats, 
fish, shortening, cheese, ice 
cream, vegetables. 


PACKING DEHYDRATED 
AND FROZEN FOODS 


MILK CAN GASKETS 
MILK BOTTLE HOODS 
DIALYZING MEMBRANE 


SUBSTITUTE FOR OILED 
SILK ~ 


LAMINATED PATAPAR 


CONTAINERS (to take the 
place of tin cans). 


BUSINESS EXECUTIVES: 


If you think that Patapar might fill a 
need in your business, write us, describ- 
ing in detail the application you have in 
mind. We'll give you our frank opinion 


as to whether Patapar could serve your 


purpose. 


Paterson Parchment Paper Company 


Bristol, Pennsylvania 
West Coast Plant: 340 Bryant St., San Francisco 
Branch Offices: New York, Chicago 
Headquarters for Vegetable Parchment since 1885 
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How to Add 10,000,000 to Our Labor Force 


by RALPH ROBEY 


W. apparently are doomed to go 
through this war jumping from the 
crest of one domestic “crisis” to an- 
other. We have had a “crisis” on the 
lack of central direction of war pro- 
duction, on the shortage of steel and 
other raw materials, on gasoline, on 
scrap, on the rubber situation, on parity 
for farmers, on shipbuilding, on wage 
stabilization, on the proper tax policies, 
on strikes, and on inflation, meat short- 
ages, and the rising cost of living, to 
say nothing of such relatively minor 
“crises” as those on sugar, on silk stock- 
ings, and on aluminum. And now, ob- 
viously, we are headed straight into 
another “crisis”—the shortage of man- 
power. In fact, we are told it is already 
here—that, to quote President Roose- 
velt, “we are learning to ration ma- 
terials, we must now learn to ration 
manpower.” 

Well, perhaps that is correct. But be- 
fore we go too far in this direction and 
start regimenting the work of everyone 
in the country, including women and 
the youngsters in our schools, let’s look 
at a few facts. They really are quite 
startling and do not at all bear out 
the arguments that are being made as 
to the necessity for imposing the same 
kind of controls on manpower that we 
are attempting to devise for raw ma- 
terials, wages, and prices. Here, then, 
are the figures—all of them, it may be 
noted in passing, from official govern- 
ment sources. 


In July of this year, the last month 
for which detailed statistics are avail- 
able, we had a total working population 
of just 50,000,000, not including some 
4,000,000 in the military forces and an 
estimated 2,800,000 of unemployed. By 
the end of next year, or, that is, in 
December 1948, we will need, according 
to the estimates of the War Manpower 
Commission, an addition of 500,000 to 
our working population, besides the 
800,000 drawn from the ranks of the 
unemployed and the further 5,000,000 
who are scheduled to be added to our 
military forces. 

Our over-all manpower problem, 
therefore, as it faces us for the next 
fifteen months, is. how we can add 
600,000 to our labor force and at the 
same time get an additional 5,000,000 
men for the military. 


_ appears to be the line of thinking which 


What are the possibilities? There are 
two. First; we can start drafting women 
and reaching into our schools. That 


appeals to Washington. The second 
possibility is of quite a different char- 
acter. Again, we must turn to some 
figures. 


In August 1939, or the month be- 
fore the war broke out in Europe, work- 
ers in American factories worked on the 
average, according to the United States 
Department of Labor, 38 hours a week. 
By November 1941, or the month be- 
fore Pearl Harbor, the average had in- 
creased to 40.3 hours a week. By July 
of this year, the last figure available, 
the average had risen to 42.4 hours a 
week—and unquestionably the present 
level is not materially different from 
this. 

Let us repeat those figures in another 
way. Since war broke out in Europe 
37 months ago we have increased the 
average work-week in American facto- 
ries by only some four and a half hours, 
and since Pearl Harbor, ten months 
ago, we have increased the average by 
only about two hours a week. Some 
industries, of course, are working far 
beyond this—machine tools leads the 
list at 52.8 hours a week—but the fact 
remains that taking industry as a whole 
we today still are working an average 
of only eight and a half hours a day, 
five days a week. England, according 
to recent reports, is working nine hours 
a day, six days a week. 

Now what does this mean from the 
point of view of our manpower problem? 
It means simply this: If we increased 
our average work-week to that of the 
British, or 54 hours, it would reduce by 
about one-quarter the number of work- 
ers needed, or would be the equivalent 
of adding something like 10,000,000 to 
our labor force. . 

If we followed such a policy there 
would still be the problem of getting 
the proper distribution of our workers. 
But we will have that problem in any 
event. The important point is that at 
the moment there is no necessity what- 
ever for rushing into a regimentation 
of our women and children. The needed 
manpower can be provided much easier, 
and much more successfully, by a mere 
lengthening of hours. 
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(Continued from Page 64) 
beck, board chairman, and S. W. Mur- 
phy, president. Demands for salary cuts 
and explanations of the company’s troubles 
with the SEC darted across the smoke- 
filed room. Crux of the fiery debate was 
the $53,000,000 of advances by Electric 
Bond to its subsidiary United Gas Corp. 
Stockholders charged the management 


with “kowtowing” to the SEC by propos- ~ 


ing to make these obligations secondary to 
the preferred stock of United in connection 
with the latter’s financing program. Such 
would make Electric Bond’s position less 
desirable, it was said. 

‘But while the minority had the orators, 
the management had the proxies and won 
in the end. After the votes were counted, 
Chairman Groesbeck commented: “A 
healthy and beneficial affair.” 

Electric Bond & Share has been the 
guinea pig on which the SEC has operated 
from time to time since passage of the 
Public Utility Holding Company Act in 
1985. The company has faced a succession 
of court actions, in one of which the 
United States Supreme Court upheld con- 
sstitutionality of the law’s death-sentence 
clause requiring holding companies to sim- 
plify their operating structures and “fairly 
and equitably distributing voting power 
among the security holders.” 





Biggest V-Loan 


General Motors Corp. is reaching new 
peaks in arms manufacture and soon hopes 
to be turning out $5,000,000,000 worth of 
war goods, twice as much as its normal 
peacetime business. Therefore, it needs 
more working capital. To this end it com- 
pleted arrangements last week to borrow 
up to $1,000,000,000—the biggest deal of 
its kind under the terms of Regulation V 
of the Federal Reserve System. The loan 
up to 90 per cent will be guaranteed by 
the War Department. 

Incidentally, the loan is protection 
against the biggest nightmare of every 
industrialist: sudden cancellation of con- 
jtracts, huge inventories of unwanted war 
goods, and little or no working capital with 
which to reconvert its plants and resume 
‘peacetime manufacture. Under the terms 
jof Regulation V loans there is insurance 
against such a bad dream ever becoming 
reality. In the words of GM: “In the event 
that war contracts are canceled, the cor- 
poration will be protected by a provision 
that this portion of the loan (applicable 
ito the canceled contracts) will not become 
due and payable until final settlement of 
the contracts has been reached.” 

Details: 400 banking firms are supplying 
ithe credit; it will run to Feb. 28, 1946, 
with interest at 21% per cent on amounts 
actually borrowed and one-eighth of 1 per 
cent on the unused portion of the credit; 
yume of the money will go into the auto- 
(Motive firm’s fixed assets—it will be used 
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A hairbreadth born in 1906 
Stops Mr. Moto 


At what altitude is the Mitsubishi flying? 
Just where will he be by the time the long 
slim shell climbs up there? . . . The busy 
men at the barrel of the range-finder know, 
for a system of super-accurate prisms and 
metal parts has reduced Mr. Moto to a set 
of figures, in seconds . . . and another yel- 
low crew join their ancestors... 


No wonder, in a large eastern plant where 
range-finders are made, the air is so im- 
portant! It must be held at constant tem- 
peratures by Sturtevant Equipment, so that 
heat and cold cannot affect the accuracy of 
precision tools and parts—even a few 
millionths! This air must be dry, too — its, 
humidity so low that no workman may 
leave a fingerprint on a shining surface, to 
dull it to corrosion . . . 


WHERE A 


This kind of made-to-order industrial cli- 
mate is another of Seurtevant’s yesterdays 
of pioneering that helps speed victory to- 
day. For it was in 1906 that Sturtevant 
developed and installed one of the coun- 
try’s first process air-conditioning systems— 
to maintain temperature and humidity in a 
chocolate plant! Now, Sturtevant Air Con- 
ditioning is a vital war production tool. 

Thus the yesterdays of Sturtevant pioneer- 
ing are bearing fruit today, “Putting Air 
To Work” on many a front, for Victory. 


B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY 
HYDE PARK « BOSTON, MASS. 
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Scotch-wise folks emphatically 
say that what you learn about 
Scotch whisky from Teacher’s 


is all you really need 
to know... 
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for inventories and to keep wheels turn- 
ing while the government pays General 
Motors for what it buys. 


q Earlier in the week, the Bendix Aviation 
Corp., a large war-goods producer, 20 per 
cent owned by General Motors, arranged 
a $200,000,000 bank credit at 234 per cent 
under the V-loan regulation for the same 
purposes. 





Tourists: Postwar Plan 


Beach resorts like Santa Monica and 
Venice are dimmed out. Catalina Island 
has been banned to all visitors. The Japa- 
nese quarter on Terminal Island, a pre- 
war tourist attraction, is of course a thing 
of the past. 

Tijuana and Agua Caliente, south of 
the Mexican border, are hamstrung by 
wartime restrictions. The ban ‘on racing 
has hit big horse tracks like Bing Crosby’s 
Del Mar, although week-ending soldiers 
and sailors from camps around San Diego 
still spend plenty of money at, resorts in 
that area. 

All this was plain proof last week of 
the tourist slump that war has brought 
to Southern California. The rubber short- 
age, gas rationing, speed limits, and other 
travel curbs have sharply cut the ava- 
lanche of visitors who spent nearly $200,- 
000,000 annually in and around Los An- 
geles in the three years before Pearl Har- 


. bor. Last year nearly 2,000,000 tourists 


packed the pleasure palaces and play spots 
of the lower Pacific Coast. Although 
final returns are not yet compiled, this 
year the travel business is off about 50 
per cent. ; 
is loss in revenue posed a major prob- 
lem for Southérn California’s tourist in- 
dustry. Properties catering to tourists 
represent a capital investment of $750,- 
000,000. Before the war the trade was 
second only to oil as chief income pro- 
ducer for the area. As a result, the All- 
Year Club of Southern California, official 
advertising and promotion organization 
for the ten counties from Santa Barbara 
south to the border, had a delicate de- 
cision to make: whether to continue its 
advertising expenditures ($8,000,000 in 21 
years) simply to keep itself before the 
country, or to save the money until the 
war is over and vacationers can travel 
freely again. 

The All-Year Club decided it would be 
cheaper to keep the markets rather than 


try to get them back later. Led by its 


president, aggressive Porter Bruck, the 
club decided to stay in the vacation-travel 
business on a unique, long-range, postwar 
basis. 

That’s why Southern California will 
launch a new and novel $150,000 adver- 
tising: campaign in newspapers and na- 


tional magazines around Christmas. Al- 


though wartime tourists will be welcomed, 
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the chief aim will be future peacetime 
business—making sales now of trips that 
can be “delivered” to travel customers 
after the war. 

The campaign theme will be “How the 
Playground Has Gone to War.” A sample 
ad is a letter from a soldier to the folks 
back home—extolling the country and the 
climate, but emphasizing also Southern 
California’s great war plants and new in- 
dustrial activity. In other words, it will 
be a playground converted to grimmer 
business—shipbuilding in the rivers and 
harbors, outdoor airplane-assembly lines 
made possible by the climate, and all-year 
training for fliers and tank crews in the 
California desert. 

Don Thomas, managing director, ex- 
plains the All-Year Club’s reasoning thus: 
“Tt takes years to plant the seed and make 
it ripen into a trip. You can’t do it in just 
one year’s selling. The average visitor 
dreams of his trip for years; each year 
he is nudged a little closer.” With 
thousands of prospects already sold or 
nearly sold, Thomas thinks the new cam- 
paign will bring a travel bonanza after 
the war. 





Week in Business 


PERSONNEL: Edward G. Bern was named 
sales manager for the (Howard) Hughes 
Aircraft Co. Bern resigned as American 
Airlines’ regional vice president to take his 
new job ... Herbert J. French, in charge 
of alloy steel and iron development for In- 
ternational Nickel Co., was elected presi- 
dent of the American Society for Metals 
... Edward M. Borger, president of Peo- 
ples Natural Gas Co., was granted a leave 
of absence to drive an ambulance for the 
American Field Service. 


Santa Ciavus: Every employe (more 
than 2,000) of the New York, New Haven, 
and Hartford Railroad Co. now in the 
armed forces had mailed to him by the 
management a. box containing twelve 
Christmas presents. The gifts: fruitcake, 
razor blades, salted peanuts, shaving cream, 
deviled ham, a package of raisins, a four- 
leaf-clover. lucky charm, old-fashioned 
candy sourballs, 50 cigarettes, candied 
fruits, pocket Bible, and a pocket book 
of short stories. 


Concrete Barce: The first concrete ves- 
sel built for the government in more than 
22 years was afloat in the Pacific, launched 
from National City, Calif., by the Concrete 


Ship Construction Co. Named simply the — 


Concrete I, the 14,000-ton, $75-foot-long 
fuel-carrying barge is the first of a string 
to be built at the rate of two and one half 
months’ construction per barge. Also on 
the West Coast, California Shipbuilding 
Corp. broke its own record by two days 
when it launched its 80th:Liberty freighter 
82 days after keel laying. 
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‘\V) HEREVER you find American 
*" forces in action, there you'll 
find Weatherhead products doing 


their duty. Our conversion from 
peace to war purposes has been fast 
. . « and complete. Before Pearl 
Harbor every American-made car 
had some Weatherhead products on 
it. Now these parts have found their 
way into airplanes, tanks, try 
ships and combat cars at the 4 
millions every day! 2. 
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New Agreements for Merger and Cooperation 
Bring Protestant Churches Closer Together 


Slowly, but nonetheless unmistakably, 
American Protestantism has been closing 
its ranks. Against the inertia of many lay- 
men who like their church and don’t want 
it tampered with, liberal clergymen have 
already consummated some epoch-making 
mergers. The largest in scope was the 1939 
union of Methodist Episcopalians, Southern 
Methodists, and Methodist Protestants in- 
to a single Methodist Church with 8,000,- 
000 members. Another was the 1981 merger 
of Congregationalists and Christians for a 
1,000,000-member total. 

Meanwhile, negotiations for other church 
unions have been proceeding with pon- 
derous churchly deliberation. Episcopalians 
are working out plans with the North- 
ern Presbyterians, and the Northern Pres- 
byterians with the Southern Presbyterians. 
The Congregational Christians have 
opened conversations with the Evan- 
gelical and Reformed. By last week ne- 
gotiations for another consolidation—small 
in itself but the only merger to come to a 
head in several years—were virtually com- 
pleted: in Naperville, Ill., the General Con- 
ference of the Evangelical Church voted 
226 to 6 to join with the United Brethren 
in Christ and form a body of 700,000 mem- 
bers. If the United Brethren approve at 
their next general assembly in 1945 (it’s 
almost certain), the project will go 
through. 

Also last week, at Louisville, Ky., the 
United Lutherans (1,600,000 members) 
approved a proposal for increased coopera- 
tion with American Lutherans (560,000) . 
Though it did not involve actual organic 
merger (only greater doctrinal unity, ex- 
change of pastors, etc.) the plan was a step 
in that direction: It has also been broached 
to the Missouri Evangelical Lutheran Syn- 
od (1,275,000) . : 

But American Protestantism, still split 
into some 225 sects, has a long way to go 
toward complete unity. Much farther 
ahead is England, which besides the estab- 
lished Church of England has only four 
sizable denominations—Baptist, Metho- 
dist, Presbyterian, and Congregationalist. 
All five have given much thought to even- 
tual merger, and now, at the sight of what 
has happened to religion in a score of Nazi- 
dominated nations in Europe, they’re co- 
operating to an unprecedented extent for 
mutual defense against irreligion. Even the 
traditionally standoffish Roman Catholic 
Church has joined in, through its progres- 
sive Arthur Cardinal Hinsley and _ his 
Sword of the Spirit movement. 

In fact, there came to the United States 
last week the news of a highly significant 
Catholic statement on interchurch coopera- 


r 


tion. It appeared in a letter to Cardinal 


_ Hinsléy from Pope Pius XII himself. In 


what Catholics interpreted as “at least an 
implied endorsement” of cooperation, the 
Pontiff declared: “In your land, as in every 
country throughout the world, all good 
men should be united in will, so that God 
may at length be appeased by prayers and 
supplications and the offerings of good 
works, and that ... waning charity may 
thrive again and the broken harmony of 
mankind be restored.” 





Chaplain No. 53 


The jangle of a telephone bell made the 
jittery bride and groom jump. When it 
turned out to be a. call for the Rev. Dr. 
Frederick Brown Harris, preparing at that 
moment to unite the couple in an informal 
wedding ceremony at his Washington, 
D.C., church, they resigned themselves to 
more fidgeting. 

The soft-spoken clergyman came back 
from the phone beaming. “This is your big- 





himself. The 59-year-old, English-born 
cleric had filled in often when Phillips was 
absent. 

Dr. Harris is a natural for the job. His 
sense of humor, sincerity, and simplicity 
help him make friends easily. Also impera- 
tive to the post is his broad religious out- 
look; he once took up a collection among 
his parishioners to help rebuild a fire- 
wrecked Roman Catholic church. Although 
his new, $1,670-a-year post calls for open- 
ing each Senate session with a prayer, 
attending burials of deceased members, 
and officiating upon invitation at functions 
like Senate weddings, Dr. Harris will con- 
tinue to occupy his pulpit at Foundry 
Methodist Church—which came into be- 
ing during the War of 1812 because of an 
answered prayer. 

That was when the British were nearing 
Washington. To one Henry Foxhall, it ap- 
peared that his foundry in Georgetown, an 
American arsenal, was doomed. So Henry 
got down on his knees and promised that 
he would build a fine church if the Lord 
would save the foundry. Sure enough, a 
mighty storm swept up Chesapeake Bay 
and raised such havoc that the British 
never got to Georgetown. 

At his induction ceremony on Oct. 13, 
Dr. Harris took the oath of office from 
Vice President Henry A. Wallace, whom 
he somewhat resembles in unruly hair and 


. sae 


Senator Barkley watching the Vice President swear in the new Senate Chaplain 


gest moment,” he said, “but it’s mine also.” 
Then he told them that Sen. W. Barkley 
had just announced his appointment as 
58rd Chaplain of the Senate. 

And so last week the popular Methodist 
pastor succeeded his long-time friend Dr. 
ZeBarney T. Phillips, who died last May 
through an error in prescription-filling. 
Dr. Harris is well known in the Senate 


heavy eyebrows. After that he offered his 
first prayer as chaplain—one for ZeBarney 
Phillips. Meanwhile, on the desk in his 
high-ceilinged study and before a large 
photograph of Dr. Phillips stood a huge 
stack of congratulatory telegrams and let- 
ters, including one from his predecessor's 
widow. It said simply: “I know Barney is 
happy.” 
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Air Conditioned Bird gets Worm 


VByveny TIME a Jap plane goes 
down in flames, you can chalk 
up another victory for American 
air conditioning. Yes, air condi- 
tioning! You may think of itas“cool 
comfort”. But it’s something 
very different ... for the enemy. 


For air conditioning is one of 
the tools airplane manufacturers 
use to step up the fighting per- 
formance of our war birds... to 
roll them off production lines 
in ever increasing numbers. At 
least 24 parts are made better 
and faster with Carrier Air Con- 
ditioning and Refrigeration. 


Propellers, engines, instruments, 
safety glass, bomb-sights, radio 


parts, parachutes and high octane 
gasoline... for example. Even the 
rivets which hold a plane together 
are “pre-shrunk” by refrigeration 
so they will not loosen in the sub- 
zero cold of the stratosphere. 


' What does Carrier Air Con- 
ditioning do in war plants? By 
controlling humidity, it assures 
uniform production... prevents 
corrosion of machined parts. By 
guarding temperatures, it limits 
expansion and contraction... 
makes parts fit together with 
precision. By removing dust and 
grit, it protects their surfaces. 

Day and night, in plants the 
country over, Carrier “indoor 
weather” is helping make su- 


perior planes, tanks and guns. To- 
morrow it will help to give the 
world better products for peace. 

Carrier Corporation, Syracuse, New York 


The Navy “E”, one of the U. S. 
Navy’s most coveted honors, was 
awarded to Carrier Corporation 
Sor excellence in war production, 


Carrier 


AIR CONDITIONING 
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RADIO 


Miss Millay’s ‘Lidice’ 

The hush usual before a big broadcast 
fell over the world’s largest studio—8-H in 
Radio City. An expectant audience of more 
than 1,000 almost literally held its breath. 
On stage, the NBC Symphony Orchestra, 
directed by Dr. Frank Black, tensely 
awaited its cue. In front, the actors, equal-_, 
ly intent, stood before microphones. The 
second hand on the clock moved slowly 
around. At precisely 10:30 p.m., Monday, 
Oct. 19, the on-the-air signal flashed. And 
Alexander Woollcott introduced the NBC 
network premiére of Edna St. Vincent 
Millay’s epic poem, “The Murder of Li- 
dice.” 





How did the year turn—how did it run 

In the year of nineteen-forty-one?— 

In a village called Lidice? 

First came spring, with planting and sowing; 
Then came summer, with haying and hoeing; 
Then came autumn, and the Harvest Home... 
Then came Heydrich the Hangman, the Hun... 


Paul Muni, as narrator, and Clifton Fa- 
diman, the Information Please inquisitor, 
book critic, and executive chairman of-the 
Lidice Lives Committee of the’ Writers 
War Board, headed the radio cast of nine. 
As the actors read their lines, they un- 
folded the frightful story of Nazi brutality 
which last June obliterated the Czecho- 
Slovakian village of 1,200 souls. 


“Husband, why is your face so gray?” 

“My face is gray from fear. 

Heydrich the Hangman died today 

Of his wounds, the men in Kladno say.” 

“Good riddance to wicked rubbish, I say .. . 

No man was he, but a ravening beast ... 

Do they know who killed him?” 

“Not yet, they say; : 

Though they've smoked him out for-many a 
day... 

But they claim we hide him here.” 


Created at the specific request of the 
Writers War Board, the poem was the first 
Miss Millay had ever written to order. 
She never had been able to write tailor- 
made verse before. But this time: “I knew 
I should not be able to draw one contented 
breath unless I tried to do the job.” So the 
Pulitzer Prize winner tried this summer at 
her Austerlitz, N. Y., farm, scribbling away 
in longhand in her book-walled second-floor 
study. Monday night, the finished lines 
drove home the gruesome reality. 


“Heydrich the Hangman howls tonight, 

He howls for a bucket of bubbly blood— 

It may be man’s or it may be of woman, 
But it has to be hot and it must be human .. .” 


To the Writers War Board, that distin- 
guished group of authors voluntarily push- 
ing the war effort with words, Miss Millay 
had created “one of the finest pieces of 
true propaganda to come out of the war.” 
To Dr. Black, who composed the special 
score for the premiére, the epic poem was 





Edna St. Vincent Millay rewrote the story of Lidice in moving verse 


magnificent with “a realism rarely found 
in poetry.” 

They marched them out to the public square, 
Two hundred men in a row; 

And every step of the distance there, 

Each stone in the road, each man did know... 


Whatever those who first heard the poem 
fe’’ there was no doubt that #The Murder 
G: ‘dice’ carried g challenge to all free- 
doin-loving people.{And there was ample 
opportunity this week for that challenge 
to reach the people. NBC jshort-waved the 
program to Hawaii, Alaska, Australia, and 
New Zealand, and in Spanish to Latin 
America. Tuesday morning a rebroadcast 
was beamed to the British Isles and the 
Middle East. Tuesday afternoon the pro- 
gram in Portuguese was |short-waved to 
Brazil, and Harper & ‘Bros. published the 
poem in pamphlet form (price: 60 cents) , 
placing it within the reach| of the shallow- 
est pocketbook. , 


The whole world holds in-its arms today: 
The murdered Village of Lidice, 
Like the murdered body of a little child . .. 


And moans of vengeance frightful to hear 
From the throat of the world, must reach his 







ear, 
The maniac killer who stil runs wild ... 


Showdown on NAB 


The radio industry was moving last 
week toward a trade war within its own 
ranks. On Oct. 8, John Shepard Srd, presi- 
dent of the Yankee Network in New Eng- 
land, and Walter J. Damm, owner of Mil- 
waukee’s WTMJ and president of FM 





Broadcasters, Inc., announced the forma- - 
tion of the American Broadcasters Asso- 
ciation. Its mission: to buck the powerful 
National Association of Broadcasters 
which includes the NBC and CBS Net- 
works as well as 485 individual stations. 

The new ABA, with Shepard as presi- 
dent, started out with a nucleus of nine 
broadcasters representing two dozen stand- 
ard outlets and several FM stations. Just 
what they disliked about the 20-year-old 
NAB had been .told for several years 
previously by the critical cries of the 
smaller trade groups and individual sta- 
tion-owners. Among the complaints: that 
the NAB is dominated by large networks 
(the ABA will bar networks from its mem- 
bership); that the NAB and particularly 
its $35,000-a-year president Neville Miller 
have handled disputes with the Federal 
Communications Commission undiplomat- 
ically; and that the NAB’s wartime policy 
is too largely radio-as-usual. 

With the formation of ABA, Shepard 
and Damn, the secretary-treasurer, first 
agreed to refrain from a general member- 
ship drive pending the NAB meeting in 
Chicago last week. There was still hope 
that a reorganization of NAB would end 
the split. But the shake-up, which accord- 
ing to authoritative radio opinion must in- 
clude the ousting of Miller in order to 
placate the ABA, failed to come off. In- 
stead Miller received a vote of confidence. 

“They didn’t do a damn thing,” Shepard 
snapped in New York, adding that the 
ABA probably would launch its drive this 
week with “sounding-out” letters to pros- 
pective members. ; 














WE’RE ON ACTIVE DUTY 





on an 11,000 MILE FRONT 


pai Reinet RIOR + ei nal nbaiineis 


se LOOK at us, you’d never think of us as 
soldiers. We’re not dressed according 
to Army regulations. Certainly our weapons 
aren’t regular military equipment. A lot of 
us are too old or too heavy or too something 
or other, according to military standards. 
Still, we’re an army—35,000 strong. 

The fighting front of Burlington Lines is 
11,000 miles of railroad in thirteen states. 
Our weapons are locomotives and Iedgers, 
freight cars and flares, switchyards and 
semaphores, diesels and drawbars, ties and 
timetables, passenger cars and pencils, 
typewriters and tickets. 

Our job is to make sure that both military 


men and materiel get prompt, efficient 
transportation in our sector—at the same 
time see that essential civilian travel is well 
protected. It’s a big job, and we’re using 
our fine fleet of passenger trains headed by 
14 diesel-powered Zephyrs, and our scores 
of fast freights to maintain dependable and 
efficient service where it counts most. 

Burlington’s army and all the other rail- 
road armies the country over are inspired 
by one vital fact—America’s fighting and 
production fronts can be no better 
than its transportation front. Could 
there be a stronger incentive to do our 
jab we 
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Interesting! 


Watch for radio use in the war news — you'll 
find it in the air —on the ground —and at home! 


bgowmh | radio, the move- 
ment of war would still be 
anchored by telephone lines—the physi- 
cal hazards of the courier and visual 
signals. 

Now war moves swiftly over the whole 
face of the —instantaneous radio 
communication thru the ether instead of 
over copper wires has blasted the bar- 
riers of space and time. 

So today all our radio production cen- 
‘ters on war use. 

But what of tomorrow—what effect will 
this have upon the future—after victory? 

One thing is certain—it will revolu- 
tionize and speed the great new future 
form of transportation. 

Radio has never been universally neces- 
pow & in transportation before. In auto- 
mobiles—on trains—it has been enter- 
tainmént—in boats it has been a great 
aid but not an essential. 

But today for the future, in that great, 
new universal transportation that is form- 
ing itself—the airplane—radio is essen- 
tial as the engine itself. 

And—mark this well—airplanes and 
radio are two of the four great industries 
destined to lead this country back to busi- 
ness normalcy after the peace is won. 





Zenith’s leadership in ihe radio industry has been 


Repeatedly, ideas “brand new” when Zenith “‘first’’ 
introduced them, later became essentials on all radios. 
And that same “forward thinking” of ra and 
factory and paeoes now concentra’ 
production of the we know—radio—exclusivel: 
radio. We are pee learn every d: 

‘| this new lence tably sefiect ii when 
Zenith again produces for peace. 














—a Zenith Radio Dealer near you fs giving reil- 
able service on all radios—regardiess of make. 





RADIO PRODUCTS EXCLUSIVELY 
WORLD'S LEADING MANUFACTURER 
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MOVIES 


Hoofing Romeo 


In “You Were Never Lovelier,” Xavier 
Cugat’s rhumba orchestra plays a Jerome 
Kern score for the benefit of Fred Astaire 
and Rita Hayworth. The resulting collab- 
oration .comes closer than any of the lat- 
ter-day Astaire shows to capturing the 
casual charm of the Astaire-Ginger Rogers 
musicals. In addition, this Columbia pro- 
duction is that rara avis, a Hollywood film 
about South America that should amuse 
our good neighbors rather than set their 
teeth on wrathful edge. 

Astaire is cast as Bob Davis, an Amer- 
ican hoofer who goes broke in Buenos 
Aires and tackles one Sefior Acuna (Ad- 
olphe Menjou) for a dancing job in his 
swanky hotel. The Davis-Acuna encoun- 
ter is a touching case of dislike at first 
sight. Accounting in part for Acuna’s 
frayed temper is the fact that his oldest 
unmarried daughter (Miss Hayworth) is 
a matrimonial bottleneck by choice, and 
the Acuna tradition insists that the two 
youngest sisters can’t get married until 
the elder is off the market. 

Fighting ice with fire, the good sefior 





besieges his daughter with orchids and 
poesy cribbed from the world’s greatest 
love letters. Acuna’s theory is that interest 
in an imaginary lover will pave the way 
for a more tangible passion at a later date, 
and the shrewdness of his reasoning js 
demonstrated when cupid’s convert fixes 
on the despised hoofer as her anonymous 
Romeo. . 

Although the story is hardly original, 
and William Seiter might have speeded it. 
up a little, the dialogue is bright, the 
score tuneful, and the players expert. Half 
an hour or so slips by before Astaire gets 
around to dancing, but once he does, he 
contributes some of his most exciting foot- 
work. With his usual flair for comedy, he 
also manages to make the most of a par- 
ticularly hilarious denouement. Miss Hay- 
worth has improved considerably since 
she first danced with Astaire just about 
a year ago in “You'll Never Get Rich,” 
and evidently the cameraman went all out 
to see that she really was never lovelier. 
Menjou’s irascible hotel manager is a skill- 
ful comedy characterization, and Xavier 
Cugat does more than his share by im- 
personating, with surprising ease, a trou- 
bled bandleader named Xavier Cugat who 
keeps hoping and wishing he were back at 
the Waldorf. 





Rita Hayworth fits the title in “You Were Never Lovelier” 
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Mickey at Eton 


It is easy to assay the entertainment 
value of Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer’s “A Yank 
at Eton.” If you have a weakness for the 
Mickey Rooney personality, this is your 
dish of tea. A word to the otherwise is suf- 
ficient. 

Never has M-G-M’s bad boy worked 
harder to invigorate a routine script— 
never has he been more his own, inimitable 
self. This time he is an American high- 
school student who, much to his horror, is 
transferred to Eton when his mother 
(Marta Linden) marries a wealthy and 
infinitely patient Englishman (Ian Hunt- 
er). Picture Master Rooney confronted 
with Eton collar, striped trousers, and silk 
hat—then write your own variations on an 
old theme. For the record, add competent 
performances by Juanita Quigley as 
Mickey’s kid sister, and Freddie Bartholo- 
mew and Raymond Severn as two native 
Etonians. 








Vintage Vaudeville 


With Broadway’s profitable revival of 
vaudeville pointing the way, Hollywood 
is about to come up with a number of 
films dedicated to the almost-forgotten era 
of the two (but mostly three and four) a 
day. First in the new series, M-G-M’s “For. 
Me and My Gal” justifies the trend by 
proving a handy showcase for song-and- 
dance talent, a legitimate excuse for the 
revival of yesterday’s songs, and proof 
that an ounce of nostalgia is worth a 
pound of invention. 

This is the story of three small-time 
troupers whose hearts are set ona date 
at New York’s Palace Theater at the 
same time the Kaiser is keeping a date 
with the rest of Europe. The romantic 
triangle which involves Judy Garland, 
George Murphy, and Gene Kelly is pre- 
dictable, sentimental, and often as corny 
as vaudeville itself. But in the early se- 
quences director Busby Berkeley captures 
much of the variety circuit’s early appeal, 
and when the troupers show up in France 
as either warriors or YMCA entertainers, 
the old-war scenes have the flavor of a 
newsreel of Elsie Janis packing up her 
troubles in an old kit bag. 

Rarely has a screen musical exorcized 
swing with such a medley of barbershop 
chords—from “Oh, You Beautiful Doll,” 
“When You Wore a Tulip,” and the 1917 
title song, through such wartime chants 
as “How "Ya Gonna Keep Em Down on 
the Farm,” “Qui, Oui, Marie,” and the 
classic “Over There.” Both Judy Garland 
and George Murphy perform with their 
customary facility and appeal. Of special 
Interest is the fact that Gene Kelly, who 
makes his screen debut in a role reminis- 
cent of his Pal Joey in the Broadway 
musical of the same name, progresses from 
heel to hero with a persuasiveness that 
Scores a scoop for M-G-M’s talent scouts. 





Now that 
every mile counts... 











e Ordinary gasolines are OUT for the duration. 
Instead, motorists want a quality fuel that gives 
every bit of mileage possible from every gallon... 
Texaco Sky Chief! For those who want the best. 


Youte welcome af TEXACO DEALERS (Eine 





TEXACO 


Sky Chief 


GASOLINE 


Oe TUNE IN: FRED ALLEN every Sunday night —C.B.S. 
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* VICTORY « 
depends on 


TRANSPORTATION 


« «. and materials handling in war 
plants is a vital link in transporta- 
tion of goods on time or ahead of 
schedule. Squads, platoons and 
companies of Mosuurts are enlisted 
for Uncle Sam... moving goods 24 
hours a day... helping to speed 
the day of victory, when industry 
will take on its next big job—pro- - 
duction for peace. VAUGHAN Motor 
Company, 847 S. E. Main Street, 
Portland, Oregon. 





Get behind the Treasury's 10% plan. 
Urge every employee to earn a 10% 
button. Keep the T Flag flying 
over your plant. 





Moues materials like a Giaot f 
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ART 


Agonized Humor 


On canvas a blue fish flies through the 
air playing a violin, a monster-man sprouts 
two eyes and two noses, and disembodied 
spirits disport themselves. Their inappro- 
priate background is the old-fashioned 
elegance of the former Whitelaw Reid man- 
sion on Madison Avenue in Manhattan, 
home of the Coordinating Council of 
French Relief Societies. It was there last 
week that the leaders of surrealism, trans- 
planted almost in a body from Paris to 
this country, with elaborate fanfare opened 
the biggest all-surrealist show ever seen in 
the United States. 

The two ringmasters who arranged it are 
André Breton, the group’s leader and 
theoretician, and Marcel Duchamp, whose 
famous “Nude Descending the Staircase” 
was part of the Armory Show of 1913 that 
helped shock America into a consciousness 
of modern art. Duchamp hasn’t painted in 





Seen through real string, Ernst’s surrealistic bird paints with a man’s hand 


twenty years; he spends most of his time 
playing chess and writing books about it. 
But he made the show’s. chef d’oeuvre: a 
fantastic labyrinth in the main exhibition 
room, woven from 16 miles of string and 
intertwined with the crystal chandeliers. 
It was intended to “combat the back- 
ground,” which it does effectively. 

Breton, primarily a poet, doesn’t paint 
either. But he fashions what the surrealists 
call objets—framed collections of assorted 
articles such as the one he calls “A Torn 
Stocking,” composed of spools and strands 





of thread, twigs, cigarettes, leaves, a watch, 
etc. 
Among the other 40 artists are such old 


masters of the group as Max Ernst, André 


Masson, Ives Tanguy, and Matta as well as 
many lesser lights and such famous part- 
time surrealists as Picasso. The central 
canvas, Ernst’s “Surrealism in Painting,” 
pictures a monster bird sketching with a 
man’s hand while it looks the other way, 
coddling its young in a nest. “We like to 
paint as we dream,” explains Ernst, “with. 
out control and with complete freedom. 
When I start to paint something I don’t 
know what I do. Afterward I can interpret 
it.” 

The chief absentee is Salvador Dali. 
Several years ago the surrealists expelled 
that master exhibitionist from their group 
because they believed he had sold the 
movement down the river in order to make 
money for himself. They scornfully refer 
to him in their writings nowadays as 
Avida Dollars. 


The surrealists-in-exile are no longer 


‘ the wild-eyed youths of Paris who made 


public scandals, slapped people on the 
streets, and yelled in the theater. They are 
now kindly looking middle-aged men who 
have settled down considerably and are 
happy enough in New York—except for 
missing Les Deux Magots, the sidewalk 
café which was their Paris hangout. 

And as to the public’s idea that in all 
this the surrealists might be poking fun at 


them, one young disciple put it this way: 


“They’re all in deadly earnest. If it’s hu- 
mor, it’s a kind of agonized humor.” 
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BOOKS 


Candid Correspondent 


Cecil Brown, the Columbia Broadcast- 
ing System news commentator who has 
been war correspondent for CBS and 
NEWSWEEK, is possessed by a candy-and- 
candor complex. He has not only a fond- 
ness for fig pudding and chocolate sun- 
daes but a passion for outspokenness which 
has spun him into a censorship maelstrom. 
The vortex of that maelstrom is his excit- 
ing war diary, “Suez to Singapore.” 

To be sure, action of the more strenu- 

ous sort has also been Brown’s lot. The 
35-year-old correspondent was aboard the 
Repulse when Jap bombers blasted it and 
the Prince of Wales to the bottom of the 
South China Sea. Anyone who has missed 
Brown’s report (NEwsweEEK, Dec. 22, 
1941), will find an expanded eyewitness 
account here—the warm water, the thick 
oil, Brown’s grip on his camera, and the 
way he clenched his left fist so his wife’s 
ring wouldn’t slip off. Brown’s drama of 
the disaster in “Suez to Singapore” is ac- 
tion reporting at its best. 
. And yet for the war correspondent, life 
is more often a tussle with the censor. 
“No correspondent wants to give military 
information to the enemy,” Brown broad- 
‘cast from Sydney. “But petty, picayune, 
uninformed censorship is one of the prime 
Ironically enough, 
the last sentence was deleted by the Aus- 
tralian blue penciler. 

It was back in December, 1940, in Rome, 
that Brown first encountered difficulties 
with censors. He expected no more than 
he got—as a Fascist hater, he was thrown 
out three months later. But in Cairo in 
May he discovered that even among the 
allies correspondents were “unwelcome in- 
truders. The constant attitude of the 
military is ‘this is our war’ and they 
don’t want to be bothered by us.” 
The chief military censor objected to 
the word “wells (cablese for as well as) 
because he gathered it referred to water 
sources. 

After a trip through the Middle East, 
Brown lit out for Singapore. On Aug. 5, 
he interviewed Ken Tsurumi, the Jap 
Consul General, and needled him with 
brash questions: “Is there any chance for 
peace between the United States and 
Japan?” “Yes,” snapped Tsurumi. “If we 
draw a line down the middle of the Pacific 
from the north to the south. You stay on 
one side and we’ stay on the other.” 

Singapore, he learned, was known even 
to itself by the quip attributed to Noel 
Coward: “Singapore is a first-rate place for 
second-rate people. ” Or else, as others put 
it, Singapore is a place of “Chinks, drinks, 
and. stinks.” 

He realized the military was over con- 
fident, complacent, and pursuing fuddy- 
daddyism as usual. And always underesti- 
mating Japan. At a press conference held 








time-wasting methods 
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To win this war we’ve got to tighten up 
—toughen up. We’ve got to do in one 
hour the work of three. Old habits of 
slackness and self-indulgence must go— 
irf the office as in the shop. We Americans 
have developed the methods. .Now let’s 
use them! 

For’ instance: how many of 
you users of Dictaphone dictat- 
ing machines have ever realized 
to the full all the time-saving 








advantages of Dictaphone dictation? 
Today, when minutes are precious and 
fateful, victory demands the self- 
discipline that will expend no useless 
effort —that will seek constantly for new 
short-cuts. 

If you will make full use of your Dicta- 
phone, work will flow more 


* tire organization. Check your 
own methods on the list below: 


O Dictate whenever you please without requiring the presence of a secretary CL] Give oral 


messages to your secretary via Dictaphone [] Protect yourself against interruptions by leaving 


your secretary free to intercept phone calls and visitors (] Use your Dictaphone for flash ideas 


O) Don’t interrupt your associates needlessly —dictate memos instead [] Confirm telephone 


calls, oral instructions and reports by dictating to your Dictaphone on the spot L) Put con- 


ference high-lights on record [] Take your Dictaphone home and on trips—it’s a “second 


secretary” always ready to go wherever and whenever you want. 





HELPING TO WIN THE WAR IS DICTAPHONE’S NO. 1 JOB TODAY 





@To Dictaphone Corporation has gone 
the difficult task of making the precise 
and intricate mechanism required in the 
U. S. Army’s remote control firing device 
for anti-aircraft guns. 

This ingenious device enables the guns 
to get into action with deadly accuracy 
and almost incredible speed. 


Thus the skill and precision developed 
in the manufacture of Dictaphone dictat- 
ing machines are now contributing to the 
greatest task in all history. 

Today, Dictaphone is also making 
Electricord recording-reproducing equip- 
ment for the U. S. Army, the Navy and 
other essential war services. 


DICTAPHONE 


(OR Ce i On Ole: Okun Op Ont Wy. i NORD OR Om © 0.7 ae 
ELECTRICORD RECORDING EQUIPMENT 





FREE CARTOON BOOK 
Shows uses for the 
Dictaphone you 
probably never 
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by Air Chief Marshal Sir Robert Brooke- 
Popham and Vice Admiral Sir Geoffrey 
Layton, Brown raised a rumpus, backed 
by other reporters, over the inadequacies 
of the Services Public Relations Organiza- 
tion. Thereby he incurred the disfavor of 
Comdr. William Burrows, SPRO chief, 
whom Brown condemns for “his fetish for 
red tape, his arrogance, and his unwilling- 


_ ness to be disturbed.” 


Brown called his shots as he saw them, 
but by Jan. 8 of this year his “pessimistic” 
broadcasts to millions of Americans were 
banned on the pretext that they depressed 
morale in Malaya, where only some 500 of 
the 1,000,000-odd natives owned radio sets 
and understood English. The false opti- 
mistic attitude, Brown later learned in Aus- 
tralia, persisted. Harold Guard of United 
Press reported that Lt. Gen. A. E. Percival 
told correspondents: “I am very much ex- 
ercised by these alarmist reports you are 
writing. They are entirely unjustified. I 
can assure you that no Jap will set foot 
on this island.” The next day the Japs did 
just that. 

A battler against blunderers, Brown 
points out that the same mistakes were 
made in Norway, France, Syria, and 
Egypt. “Men learn by mistakes,” he writes, 
“but if they do not learn, then the mis- 
take is doubly, horribly tragic.” For his 
part, Brown details his own wrong guesses, 
his air sickness, and his fear of bombs. 
The author’s candor is a trait not so ami- 
able as honest. (Suez To Sincapore. By 
Cecil Brown. 545 pages. Index. Random 
House, New York, $3.50.) 





That’s strange. He wasn’t part of 


the show at all 


Flat-Top Queen 


“Two boxers, both swinging a knockout 
punch at the same time, and both con- 
necting.” 

That was the position of the American 
and Jap naval forces in the Coral Sea, ac- 
cording to Capt. (now Rear Admiral) F.C. 
Sherman of the U.S.S. Lexington, as oppos- 
ing aircraft took off to blast the enemy. 
Only eight fighters and eight scouts re- 
mained to cover the carrier. Then, as Stan- 
ley Johnston reports in the “Queen of the 
Flat-Tops,” the Jap bombers came. 

In sixteen terrible minutes last May 8, 
103 Jap planes plastered the United States 
force. Lex gunners downed nineteén, but 
five torpedoes hit home. Despite the dam- 
age, the big carrier kept going after the at- 
tack was over. But internal explosions 
racked the ship’s innards, and fires spread. 
Quietly, Admiral Fitch gave abandoning 


orders to Captain Sherman: “Well, Ted, 


let’s get the men off.” 

Reluctantly, and almost leisurely, the 
crew left. Many gulped ice cream brought 
up from the canteen. The skipper rescued 
his best gold-braid hat. Luckily no sharks 
appeared in the warm water, and 92 per 
cent of the personnel were saved (all who 
abandoned ship) . The enemy fleet was dis- 


. persed, but the Lex was gone. 


Whenever Johnston sticks to action (de- 
scribed by himself or participants) his nar- 
rative tingles with excitement. But whole 
sections of the book—the history of the 
Lex and the geography of the various 
arenas—are dull and heavy-going. John- 


ston is The Chicago Tribune reporter 
whose accounts of the Midway battle got 
his paper in trouble with the government. 
This book “has been inspected by the 
Office of Censorship, which found no ob- 
jection.” (QUEEN oF THE Fiat-Tops. By 
Stanley Johnston. 280 pages. Illustrations. 
Dutton, New York. $3.) 





Addams’s Quill 


Through the slick pages of The New 
Yorker magazine, there has paraded a 
weird procession of pythons, gorillas, octo- 
puses, prehistoric monsters, and _ leering 
Boy Scouts with a penchant for the hang- 
man’s knot. The creator of these queer 
characters, it was rumored among readers, 
was a six-legged creature himself, who 
drew cartoons at midnight with vulture 
quills dipped in werewolves’ blood. 

Untrue, says Publisher Bennett Cerf 
in the artist’s individual album of draw- 
ings, “Drawn and Quartered.” Charles 
Addams is the gentlest character Cerf 
has ever met, superseding even Boris Kar- 
loff, who has written an appreciative fore- 
word to Addams’s book. 

Nevertheless, the book exhibits Ad- 
dams’s most macabre mood. There are, for 
instance, the three-armed skater and the 
ski tracks divided by a tree. The latter 


picture, by the way, is used as a test in 


an asylum; try this diabolical dish as a 
test of humor—and sanity. (DRAWN AND 
QuaRTERED. An album of drawings by 
Charles Addams. Unpaged. Random 
House, New York. $2.50.) 





It doesn’t take much to collect a crowd in New York 











Before submarines struck, railroads 
shauled less than 1 per cent of the 
1,500,000 barrels of oil and gasoline 
_used daily by. home owners and 
motorists of the East. 


It was a tanker’s job pure and simple. 
Petroleum came by water. But the 
war stopped that. So a call for help 


went out to the railroads. 


Although carrying a tremendous war 
load, the railroads rallied promptly 
to the call. Soon soiid trainloads of 
tank cars began to roil to the East. 
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A solid trainload of otl speeding East over the Pennsylvania Ratlroad, 


“Pinch hitting’ for Tankers 
to provide the East with Gas and Oil! 


In January 100,000 barrels a day 
went through...now it’s over 800,000 
a day...and soaring higher and higher. 
On the Pennsylvania Railroad alone, 
movement of petroleum products 
now represents one-sixth of its total 
freight car miles. 


For the railroads, this is strictly a 
“pinch hitting” job. With Victory, 
Eastern oil: will come by sea again. 
But meanwhile the railroads, to the 
limit of tank’ cars available, are keep- 
ing oil flowing, swiftly, economically. 


|. A truly amazing result, the accomplishment of which would not have been possible 
af it had not been for the whole hearted enterprise of both the oil companies and the 
ratlroads.’” HAROLD L. ICKES, Secretary of the Interior and Petroleum Co-ordinator 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


INVEST IN UNITED STATES 
WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


How many gallons in a tank car? Over 
8,000 gallons — or, at 15 miles to the gallon, 
about 120,000 miles of driving. A barrel contains 
42 gallons. More than 65,000 ofthe nation’s 
112,000 tank cars are now in service for the East. 


Enough oil fer heat this winter? The Gov- 
ernment estimates the daily petroleum supply 
for the East this winter will: average about 
1,050,000 barrels. About 80% will come by 
rail. Demand i¢ estimated at 1,450,000 barrels. 
The Government urges strict home conserva- 
tion and economy to avoid “‘heatlcss” days. 











7 WAYS to speed control 


of war production-via (2:deet 


Shortcuts are war essentials. The booklets 
‘illustrated above outline new and prac- 
tical ways of saving time, increasing 
efficiency, cutting costs and eliminating 
unnecessary motion by using CARDINEER 
—the compact, portable rotary file that 
brings thousands of record cards to the 


instant tips of the operator’s fingers. Used 


by scores of great concerns everywhere. 


Mail the coupon zow. for the particular 
~ booklet that will best prove the Cardi- 


: DIEBOLD BUSINESS TOOLS PROTECT AND HOUSE AMERICA’S WEALTH AND RECORDS 


neer’s vital worth to you in solving 


. office bottlenecks and departmental prob- 


lems. The Cardineer is a wheel of records, 
easily adaptable to your present methods, 
that revolves at finger pressure—fans 
open for instant posting or reference— 
operates at low cost and maximum skill. 
These folders cover vital questions 
involving record-processing and record- 
housing. Send today for your free copy. 


DIEBOLD SAFE & LOCK CO. « General Offices: Canton, Ohio 


Mail the coupon—today 


DIEBOLD 
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FOURTH ESTATE 


Federal Diarist 


A middle-aged, bespectacled woman 
found herself the winner of a $100 War 
Bond last week. She was Elizabeth R. Mc- 
Clatchey, a junior administrative assistant 
in the Bureau of Naval Personnel. A gov- 
ernment worker in Washington since 1918, 
ghe had long observed departmental red 
tape that wasted time and taxpayers’ 
money but was unable to draw the at- 
| tention of proper authorities. 

Recently she had her chance—along with 
175,000 other civil-service employes i in 
Federal agencies. She had won a “how-to- 
cut-red-tape” contest sponsored by “The 
Washington Post, whereby employes of 


nineteen government agencies submit ideas 
to their superiors, who in turn sort and 
send the best to The Post. Miss McClatch- 
ey offered a plan to eliminate 2,500 letters 
and 5,000 orders for Navy promotions each 
month. She suggested that the promotions 
be broadcast to Navy units, saving that de- 
partment about $12,000 a year. For this 
waste whittler, contest judges Harold D. 
Smith, Federal budget director; William 
McReynolds, - presidential assistant; -and 
Congressman Robert Ramspeck awarded 


, Miss McClatchey first prize and passed on 


her idea to the Navy. It is already in effect. 

Behind this Navy worker’s chance to be 
heard was ‘Jerry Kluttz, 35-year-old editor 
of “The Federal Diary,” a column for and 
about civil servants appearing in The Post 
daily except week ends. Mild-mannered 
and serious, Kluttz has conducted the col- 


umn for two years. Although it is the old- 
est civil-service column in. Washington 
fifteen years) , it had been relegated to the 
comics page when Kluttz took over. 

He soon had it up to the first page of the 
second section. Knowing that most em- 
ployes in Federal agencies come from small 
towns, he reasoned that any column for 
them should be written in small-town, 
chatty style. Amid discussions of current 
bills and laws affecting government work- 
ers and their jobs, he tucked items like 
this: “A rare secretary was discovered the 
other day at the War Department . . . the 
girl had never seen a sheet of carbon paper 
before and had to be shown it would really 
work . . . she was taught in a school that 
didn’t have any.” 

Last August, when Kluttz was about to 
take his usual two-week vacation, two 
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The Sad Story of ‘The Gal Copyreaders 


News editors in general can be lumped 
together as vinegarish and skeptical in- 
dividuals, made so by the vagaries of re- 
porters and copyreaders plus upsets in the 
news of an upset world, and no one is 
more typical of the breed than George 
Bradley. On the physical side, Bradley is 
tall, gaunt, and saturnine, with about 35 
years behind him; on the occupational side; 
he is news editor of The Chicago Journal 
of Commerce. 

Bradley is particularly skeptical about 
copy desks, those collections of over- 
worked hairsplitters who parse reporters’ 
sentences, correct spelling blunders, parcel 
out capital and lower-case letters as a 
newspaper's style may dictate, guard 
against libel and bad taste, and finish off 
the story with a headline. And what -he 
felt about male copyreaders went double 
for females when last month the C.J. 
of C. began fortifying itself against ravages 
of the draft by breaking in a woman for 
every man on the staff—fifteen of them, 
including a half-dozen untrained but ambi- 
tious gals on the copy desk. 

For a month the young women went 
through a course of journalistic sprouts 
under Bill Ayers, the energetic managing 
editor. But Bradley held that they needed 
something extra-special in the way of a 
final examination, so he went to his type- 
writer. From it rolled as neat a piece of 
bogus news as anyone could find this side 
of the Nazi Ministry of Propaganda and 
Public Enlightenment, to wit: 


Derrorr, Micu., Oct. 2.—Chrysler division 
General Motors Corp., today announced its line 
of 1943 models, featured by the radically new 
Air-Eel,.a car which is expected.to revolutionize 
motor desigh and engineefing of the future: 

“The new.“fir-Eel is powered with 
liner ‘Pr ‘Pratt and Whitney motor, or may be 

| with the Allison curd-cooled engine at the 

of the buyer. The model is comparative- 

Ay ht, weighing less than 4,000 pounds. It 
has been engiteered for complete comfort and 
y, as well‘as pleasure, one of its innova- 


+ 
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tions being a built-in radio and record-changer. 


“We believe the new Air-Eel is destined to .- 


mark a new era in motor transportation and 
travel,” declared William G. Knudsen, president 
of General Motors’ Chrysler division. 

Stockholders of Chrysler will meet in Briggs 
Stadium, Detroit, on Oct. 11 to vote upon a 
dividend for the preferred stock, for the fourth 

uarter. Dividends of 22 cents, 39 and 44 were 

leclared upon common stock arrearages for the 
first three quarters of this year. 

Mr. and Mrs. Knudsen are leaving Detroit 
shortly for an extended tour, during which Mr. 
Knudsen will carry the gospel of big business 
to many Chrysler agencies throughout the coun- 
try. Mrs. Knudsen is author of the popular war 
song, “Praise the Lord and Pass the Ammuni- 
tion,” which she is expected to sing at plant 
rallies in her honor during the tour. 


With poker-faced amusement, Bradley 
routed his masterpiece to the horseshoe 


When the’ cig 3. of of C. was training its female copy desk. Managing Edi- 





desk where sat five skirted copyreaders. 
Copies were dealt to each, routinely and 
by turns. Three girls edited the piece 
without question or challenge, and com- 
posed headlines introducing the marvelous 
Air-Eel. One doubted Mrs. Knudsen’s au- 
thorship of the ammunition song, then re- 
read the rest of the story and discovered 
she was being taken for a ride. The fifth 
spotted the hoax at the outset. 

That was the night of Oct. 8. By the 
night of Oct. 9 only the two alert girls 
remained on the desk, and the question of 
women in general was causing some serious 
thinking at the C. J. of C. And the skep- 
tical Bradley? He went out to get his 
bridgework overhauled pending commis- 
sioning in the Army. 


‘tor Ayers is leaning over the desk, John Hadfield is in the slot 
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Civil Servants are Kluttz’s chosen 


events occurred. At its outset his wife 
presented him with their second son. And 
during his absence Kluttz decided to open 
his newspaper column to his readers. He 
offered $10 for every submission used, was 
swamped with more than 250 contribu- 
tions, and averaged 50 telephone calls a 
day. He ended by spending three full “va- 
cation” days each week straightening out 
the pile of offerings, but results were grati- 
fying. Secretary of the Interior Harold L. 
Ickes used the opportunity to let off steam. 
“Throw in the ‘Kluttz’ and let’s get off to 
a fast start,” wrote Ickes. He took pokes 
at the Dies committee and at the “Oh, so 
Rev.” Gerald L. K. Smith of the Silver 
Shirts. 

Most guest columnists complained of the 
red tape in their departments. From such 
items came Kluttz’s idea for the monthly 
red-tape-cutting contest. The first one, this 
month, resulted in nineteen potentially use- 
ful ideas for trimming waste. One, from the 
Office of Censorship, suggested a single, 
uniform application for leave by all Fed- 
eral workers, doing away with the separate 


Another, from the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission, would reduce Wash- 
ington’s transportation problem by in- 
stigating a government campaign for 
voluntary exchange of living quarters 





"Washington Post 


among employes, bringing the 
greatest possible number with- 
in walking distance of work. 
All nineteen ideas will be pre- 
sented to the Bureau of the 
Budget for study and possible 
adoption. 

Jerry Kluttz’s “grassroots” 
character stems back to his 
boyhood in Missouri, where he 
grew up as the son of a country 
doctor in a town of 5,000. He 
earned his way through college, 
worked as a grocer’s clerk and 
a house painter, and got his 
first substantial newspaper job 
in 1934 as a reporter for The 
Washington Daily News. But 


civil servants with whom he 
hobnobbed while newsgather- 
ing. In 1940 The News offered 
him the city editorship. He 
spurned the promotion and 
the same year went over to 
The Post where his ambition 
to conduct a civil-service col- 
umn was realized. 

Today, Jerry Kluttz sits at 
his oaken desk in The Post's 
city room crusading against 
the sort of discrepancy that 
permits one lowly Federal 
worker to slave overtime with- 
out pay, while others collect 
large overtime along with an 
people $8,000 annual salary. And he 

constantly thinks up new ideas 
for his chosen people. At the moment he is 
toying with the plan of reviving his reader 
columns for every Saturday—his day off. 
He keeps plenty busy with constant inter- 
views in search of material for his column 
and reading employe letters suggesting 
ideas. As for ordinary letters from his read- 
ers, Kluttz doesn’t pay much attention to 
them: most come from crackpots who have 
nothing constructive to say. 





Sun Smoke 
The pure air of The New York Sun’s 
city room has vexed its occupants ever 
since the late publisher Frank A. Munsey 
established a “no smoking” edict in 1916. 
Tobacco smoke, charred desk rims, and 
cigarette stubs mounded in ash trays are 
the hall marks of nearly every newspaper 
office,* and tobacco-reeking reporters have 
long jeered at the ban. Last week The Sun 
finally yielded: John McCuen, president 
of The Sun Editorial Employes Union, an- 
nounced that the executive committee had 
succeeded in having the 26-year-old inter- 


and copyreaders began laying the custom- 
ary city-room smokescreen. 


—— 





*One of the few other 
which bars smoking is The Christian 
Monitor in Boston. 


his main interest was in the- 


large newspapers 
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Schoolboy Gliders 


Behind the newest wrinkle in wartime 
education—gliding for schoolboys—is Ted 
Bellak, a veteran glider himself. He picked 
up much of the technical know-how in 
seven months at a German glider factory 

in 1988 and came back concerned over the 
fact that in this field the Nazis were way 
ahead of the rest of the world, including 
the United States. Last spring his mis- 
sonary work won him appointment by 
Gov. Harold E. Stassen of Minnesota as 
head of a committee to run America’s first 
statewide gliding course for high-school 
students. Last week a second program on 
the Bellak model was well on its way in 
Colorado. 

Minnesota’s course got under way this 
fall in thirteen schools. The “Preparatory 
Aero-Mechanic Gliding Course” enrolled 
982 lucky seniors who met the stiff re- 
quirements: scholastic ability, personality, 
and industrial-arts experience. Eighteen to 
a school in most cases, they’re first study- 
ing the theory of motorless flight and build- 
ing wing and fuselage sections for prac- 
tice. After eighteen weeks, each school will 
build a complete two-place trainer, based 
on plans supplied by the University of 
Minnesota. Meanwhile, the score of in- 
dustrial-arts teachers handling ‘the course 
are boning up by studying two gliders built 
for the purpose by the National Youth Ad- 
ministration. And next summer the boys 
will probably learn actual flight at a field 
near St. Cloud. 

Ultimately, of course, Minnesota’s goal 
is pre-training for military pilots. Bellak 
and other experts argue that youths can 
get a head start toward powered flight by 
leaning gliding as young as 14. Bellak 
cites other advantages: (1) gliding teaches 
principles of aerodynamics more quickly, 
since the effect of air movements is actual- 
ly felt; (2) it develops instinctive fliers, 
for every landing is the counterpart of a 
forced landing; and (3) the absence of vi- 





bration lessens fatigue and speeds learn-— 


ing time. 

Last week in Colorado two gliders built 
by the students of the University of 
Denver, which boasts it is the first college 
to start a gliding course, were dedicat- 
ed at Homecoming Day ceremonies. The 
craft were to be part of a Colorado high- 

program, modeled on the Minnesota 

plan and being pushed by Prof. John T. 
lynch of U.D., who calls himself “a col- 
lege professor who got air-minded.” Lynch 
to get funds for the project through 

an emergency allotment by Gov. 

L. Carr or a special legislative ap- 
propriation. At any rate, he already has 
ts for a “Pioneer Utility Glider 

»” to be distributed through the 

state when the program goes through. The 
Foner will cost $150-$200 to build and 
Uses only $15 worth of critical materials. 





E jours of the ersatz food eaten by Axis-dominated people and 
thank Providence for our rolling fields of grain, our vitamin- 
rich bread that helps to keep us a healthy Nation; a Nation 


determined to remain strong and free. a 


Union Pacific plays its part in building a healthy America by 
hauling tons of grain and other western-grown products for our 
homes and our men in service. It plays its part in maintaining 
American freedom by transporting huge shipments of armament, 
trainloads of troops over ‘‘the Strategic Middle Route’’ uniting 
the East with the West. 


All Union Pacific employes realize that this is a job that must 
be done—and they’re doing it. Day in and day out, they’re 
‘keeping ’em rolling’ to back up Uncle Sam. 





UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 


The Sealtigic Middle Krile 
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If your company employs 
3,000 or more individuals, and 
they are purchasing War Bonds 
through payroll deductions, let 
us tell you how this special 
Elliott Machine is issuing bonds 
for the employees of the New 
York Central Railroad, New 
York Telephone Company, 
Railway Express Agency, Inc., 
Prudential Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Lever Brothers Company 


and many others. 


~ 


Write now on your company 
letterhead for free Elliott Port- 


folio regarding this problem. 


THE ELLIOTT ADDRESSING MACHINE CO. 
131 Albany Street, Cambridge, Mass. 











SCIENCE 
Pink Eye on the Rampage 


An epidemic of a peculiar form of con- 
junctivitis (eyelid inflammation) hit the 
Island of Oahu, Hawaii, in the summer of 
1941. It made its victims bleary-eyed and 
plagued them with pain—a feeling that 
needles were pricking their eyeballs. By 
October, the epidemic had swept into 
Oregon and California shipyards; by last 
January, unofficial estimates put the num- 
ber of victims at upwards of 2,000 (NEws- 
WEEK, Feb. 23). Because doctors then 
knew so little about the malady which 
kept men from work for as long as six 
weeks, the eye trouble was referred to as 
a form of pink eye. Laymen called it 
“shipyard eye,” though workmen of other 
industrial plants and their families also 
were infected. : 

Last summer the epidemic spread to 
Eastern shipyards and other war plants. 
In a single New England factory it afflict- 
ed 500 men and their families. This fall 





there was no letup. Now the disease has 


been spotted from coast to coast. The 
number of cases now probably runs into 
the thousands, but accurate estimates are 
difficult to obtain because the disease is 
so new that it is not yet reportable to 
health statisticians. 

Physicians began worrying most about 
the disease when they found that its East- 
ern form was more serious than that en- 
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countered in Hawaii and the West. For‘dn 
‘had iso 


« cause C 


the cornea (transparent front of the eye- 
ball covering) was affected in as many as 
75 to 80 per cent of the cases, as opposed 


to only “a few” instances of corneal in. | 


volvement in last winter’s Western “epi- 


demic. (Hence the official name of the 
disease—epidemic keratoconjunctivitis; the 


prefix kerato denotes relation to the cor- 
nea.) Opaque spots on the cornea, along 


with the swelling of the eyeball and other 


symptoms, caused temporary partial blind. 


ness and incapacitated workmen for days, | 


Although physicians had suspected that 
the eye disease was caused by a specific 
virus, attempts of many laboratories to 


put the finger on the guilty organism were’ 


unavailing. Except for cold compresses 
that afforded mere palliative relief, treat- 


ments were of doubtful value. About all: 


that worried industrial physicians could 
do was to urge men not to exchange pog- 
gles and not to rub their eyes with dirty 
fingers. Meantime, Army doctors, par- 
ticularly Air Forces doctors, grew gravely 
concerned over the possibility that the 
disease might spread to military centers: 
in severe cases, it destroys depth percep- 
tion, at least temporarily. _ 

But last week, just as these worries were 


at their peak, a spectacular approach 


toward a specific cure was disclosed in the 
Archives of Ophthalmology. It reported 
that Dr. Murray Sanders, assistant profes- 
sor of bacteriology at Columbia Univer- 
sity’s School of Medicine, and a graduate 








V. W. von Hagen 


Prehistoric Funnyface: 
This three-toed tree sloth may be just 
an odd-looking character to you, but 
he intrigues zoologists and is well 
known to crossword puzzlers as ai. The 
current issue of Frontiers magazine, 
published by the Academy of Natural 
Sciences of Philadelphia, portrays him 
as one of the freak animal antiques 


that have been handed down to us from prehistoric times. His relatives, thee ex 
tinct giant ground sloths, were among the most conspicuous animals of all time, 











big as elephants and looking like very hairy bears. How the tree sloth survived 


is a mystery since his claws make him almost helpless on the ground ( above) , 


though they have great strength for climbing trees and hanging from limbs. He 


moves at about the speed of slow molasses and is the only.animal in the world 
who lives on the underside of branches. 
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ory of Tufts and the University of Chicago, 
e- & had isolated the keratoconjunctivitis virus, 
as ™. cause of the malady. 

ed This achievement, Dr. Sanders explains, 
in- @ was possible thanks partly to a human 
pi- guinea pig. After mice were infected with 


he # scrapings obtained from a patient’s eyes, 
he, this subject volunteered to have his own 
or- WW eyes infected with the mouse virus. Four 
ng @ days after the second batch of infective 
1er ‘Ms material was introduced, his eyes presented 
id- a typically unpretty picture of the disease. 
ys. M. And when scrapings from this volunteer’s 


hat eyes were mixed with the blood serum of 
ific the original patient, antibodies in the 


to serum: completely neutralized the virus. 
ere’ For all medical purposes, this meant that 
Ses the cause of the disease had been found. 
at- Dr. Sanders confined his conservative 


all‘ initial report chiefly to a description of the 
uld isolation technique. Reports from other 


0g- sources, however, indicate that he and his 
irty @™ associates have made further progress 
yar- since the article was submitted. He is now 


rely attempting to develop a specific method 
the of treatment said to involve a series of 
ers: three injections of the virus itself, grown 
ep- fin tissue cultures. Whether or not this 

@ . experimental treatment will prove an in- 
vere @ fallible specific cure is not yet certain, 
ach [but good results have been achieved in 
some research cases. In a few instances, 
eyes that ordinarily would have been use- 
less for at least a month have been cleared 
up in three days. 














Blast Kenny Method 


For the last two years Sister Elizabeth 
Kenny has been fighting to win unquali- 
fied American medical support for her 
method of curbing the crippling effects of 
infantile paralysis. The National Founda- 
tion of Infantile Paralysis has wholeheart- 
edly backed her system of using gentle 
exercise and hot packs in the early stages 
of the disease. And many noted American 
physicians have agreed the method re- 
stores muscle coordination and sometimes 
even restores crippled muscles. 

That the former Australian nurse has 
not wholly won her fight was made clear 
~ last week when the Journal of the Ameri- 
- tan Medical Association published an ar- 
ticle of angry attack by Dr. Henry Relton 
McCarroll. The St. Louis orthopedic sur- 
geon, who is associated with the Shriners’ 
Hospital for Crippled Children and the 
Washington University School of Medi- 
cine, has visited many hospitals to inspect 
numerous patients treated by the Kenny 
method. It is, he insists, only a fad of the 
moment, destined eventually to be found 
just as inadequate as earlier methods in- 
volving hot bakes, keeping patients in bed 
for a year, certain forms of massage, warm- 
water pools, mechanical vibrators, and 
even electric lights. In fact, he contends, 
Medical science has made absolutely no 
Progress in discovering any effective in- 





























Again One of America’s Largest Distributors of 


Vitamins Brings Welcome News to Millions! 


VITAMINS 70 COST LESS! 


New Potencies—Startling Price Reductions 
Bring Savings Up to 40% 


For the pee 2 years, Vitamin-Quota, one of the 40% can be made. Today Vitamin-Quota goes 
largest distributors of vitamins in America, has even farther. New potencies and still greater 
pioneered an educational program on vitamin reductions in price make Vitamin-Quota prod- 
values—telling the public the real truth about _ucts the outstanding vitamin values.in America. 
getting their money's worth. By debunking the _ Bearing in mind that the determining factor in 
ballyhoo and fantastic publicity claims ... by all vitamin quality is unicage, compare the units 
eliminating trade discounts, unnecessarily high of the vitamin product you are now using with 
sales promotion expense, and selling only direct those listed below. You'll be astonished at the 
to the consumer it has proven savings up to savings you can make buying this easy direct way. 








Vitamin A B, C D G and Niacin Amide Capsules Lech Capsule Contains: 
5000 USP units Vit. A 500 USP units Vit. B, 2000 micrograms Vit. G( Be) 

1000 USP units Vit. D 720 Int’l units Vit. C 10 milligrams Niacin Amide 
25—$.75 100—$2.50 - 250—$5.25 - 500—$10.00 1000—$19,50 
Meets or exceeds minimum daily requirements of A B, C D G (Be) plus adequate Niacin Amide. 





VITAMIN-QUOTA New Higher Potencies Each Capsule Contains: 






5000 USP units Vit. A 20 Gammas Niacin Amide 1000 Int’l units Vit. C 

1000 USP units Vit. D 2000 Gammas Vit. Bo(G) 250 Micrograms Vit. Be \ ‘oy, woencne cn og 
666 USP units Vit. B, 1000 Gammas Calcium Pantothenate ( Pyridoxine ) Saovranste OS 

25—$1.00 100—$2.95 250—$6.25 500—$12.00 1000—$23.50 


Meets or exceeds minimum daily requirements B Complex factors and high unitage of other 
of A B, C D G and offers desirable potencies of vitamins not usual in a B Complex product. 





TERA-CAPS—9 Vitamins of Exceptional Potencies = Each Capsule Contains: 
5000 USP units Vir. A 3000 Gammas Vit. Be(G) 5000 Gammas Calcium Pantothenate 
1000 USP units Vit. D 1000 Int’l units of Vit. C 
1000 USP units Vit. B, 1000 Gammas Vit. By ( Pyridoxine) 1 Milligram Alpha-Tocopherol 
25—$1.75 50—$3.00 100—$5.25 250—$12.00 1000—$42.50 
The outstanding high-potency multi-vitamin today. Contains B Complex and all other vitamins. 


20 Milligrams Niacin Amide 





B Complex Vitamins Each Capsule Contains: 
1000 USP units Vit. we 2000 Gammas Calcium Pantothenate 20 Milligrams Niacin Amide 
2000 Gammas Vit. Bg(G) 500 Gammas Vit. Bg (Pyridoxine) ¢ 
25 — $.75 100 — ‘$2.50 r 350 — $5.25 500 — $10.00 


Contains unusual quantities of B Complex factors plus essentials supplied with liver fraction. 





CALCIUM. PANTOTHENATE Used Experimentally for Gray Hair 
: ".“* Calcium Pantothenate‘10 mgs. per capsule. 
100 — $2.50 250 — $5.25 500 — $10.00 1000 — $19.00 
-. The effect of vitamins on gfay hair is not con- ‘a-personal experiment. This capsule has accord- 
clusively established, but many like.to conduct ingly been @ttractively priced. 





HIGH POTENCY VITAMIN A Vitamin per capsule—25,000 USP units A 


100 — $1.75 250 — $3.75 a 500 — $7.00 
To be-prescribed by physician in cases of vitamin A deficiency. 








HIGH POTENCY VITAMIN B, 
Vitamin per capsule—B, 5 milligrams (1665 USP or Int'l units) 
100 — $1.00 ae 250 — $2.25 500 — $4.25 


1000 — $8.00 
higher potency of B, may be taken on your physician's advice. 





‘MINERAL-QUOTA: 8 Minerals One dey’s supply provides: 


- Calcium 1214 mg. _Iron ‘ 
Phosphorus 938 mg. lodine O.l mg. Zinc 1 mg. 
100 tablets $.50; 200 tablets 25 days’ supply $.75; 800 tablets 100 days’ supply $2.50 

2,000 Tablets, 2 months’ supply (family of 4) $5.25 
Where a mineral supplement is desired, it should minerals in ial quantities. For this, Mineral- 
be a complete s lement meeting definite mini- Quota is offered in pleasant, easy to swallow 
mum y requirements, not merely 1, 2 or 3 tablets. 





oe Above are typical Vitamin-Quota values. Send for full list. 

JARANTEE —Vitamin-Quota products are chemically and biologically assayed. Submit them to 

any doctor or authority on vitamins. If he does not pommce 4 these vanes ois pee er that re 

is pot sayeth Be yam will be returned. Vitamin-Quota products are distributed by a reputable 
since 1923. 








company 
Get This Valuable Easy to Read VITAMIN GUIDE BOOK 


Tells Howto Avoid Costly Mistakes and Save 
Up to 40% on Vitamins 


Without cost or obligation you may have a copy of this sensational book. 
Ends all the mystery and confusion and answers hundreds of questions, such 
as——What is a vitamin unit? Who needs vitamins and how much? Have vita- 
mins anything to do with.sex? Can vitamins correct gray hair? Are vitamins 
fattening? And hundreds of other questions that may have puzzled you. 





Ask for copy today with your order. : 
HOW TO ORDER—Vitamin-Quota products are sold only direct to user Main Depot. The 
simplest easiest ordes—mail postcard requesting thi on te 


to ipment C.O.D. Costs but few penni 
mote. Or for prepaid shipment send check, P. O., telegraph of express money order to sddreatteiees 


VITAMIN-QUOTA 


Main Depot, Dept. 206, Borden Ave. & 21 St., Long Island City, N. Y. 
OVER 50 MILLION CAPSULES SOLD 
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DICTIONARY 


makes it easier 
item atalemmelate 
use words 


I. A single alphabetical order for all its 
hundreds of thousands of terms. You look 
in one place only for the word you seek. 


2. Present day meanings are given first, 
obsolete meanings last. 


3. A simple system for capitalizing and 
compounding words gives you this impor- 
tant information at a glance. 


4. Definitions give every word fact — 
spelling, meaning, pronunciation, deriva- 
tion, illustrative phrases, synonyms. 


5. 32,000 quotations from all the ages 
make crystal clear the meaning and use of 
words, help you use words forcefully in 
speech or writing. ee 


YOU CAN RELY on the New Standard 
Dictionary to tell you the accepted 
spelling of any word, the right way to 
say any word, the correct meaning of 
any word, 2895 pages, with 7000 illus- 
trations, the American standard of 
speaking and writing. — 


Send for this FREE booklet 
of great words and great 


moments of history. 
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fantile-paralysis treatment during the last 
25 years. 

Those who endorse the Kenny method, 
according to Dr. McCarroll, lose sight of 
the fact that the basic lesion (center of in- 
fection) lies in the spinal cord. The Ken- 
ny treatment merely means “tinkering 
with secondary changes in the muscle,” 
and the startling results claimed for it are 
actually due to natural processes of repair. 

Paralysis, Dr. McCarroll points out, re- 
sults because nerves leading to the mus- 
cles have been blocked. When the infec- 
tion passes, the nerves will resume their 
functions and the paralysis will disappear 
if nerve centers in the spine are not de- 
stroyed. If they have died, the paralysis 
cannot be overcome, no matter what the 
treatment. 

Between 1935 and 1941, the St. Louis 
physician and his associates kept tab on 
a number of child victims of the disease. 
Among. those with completely paralyzed 
legs, he found the 57 limbs kept in plaster 
casts for from 4 to 18 months resulted in 
14 fair and 2 full recoveries; the 33 im- 
mobilized in plaster for less than a year 
and then given moderate, non-Kenny phys- 
ical therapy for 8 to 24 months brought 
about 1 brace-free recovery and 8 fair ones. 
But of the 106 given absolutely no treat- 
ment, 17 partly recovered and no less than 
36, or about one-third, became entirely 
brace-free. (Kenny-method proponents 
claim it has brought full recovery in as 
many as 55 per cent of their cases.) In 
other words, he found the best results 
among those who got no treatment be- 
yond being allowed to hobble about with- 
out support as soon as they could clamber 
from bed. 

Summing up, Dr. McCarroll deplores 
the huge amounts now spent on the Kenny 
technique and such other means of phys- 
iotherapy as warm baths. The only money 
apt to yield large dividends, he maintains, 
will be that used in the field of immunol- 
ogy for real research on how to prevent 
infantile paralysis from occurring in the 
first place. 
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Sam’s Cut-Rate Symphony 


This is the story of the Detroit Sym- 
phony Society and Sam’s Cut Rate, Inc.— 
a strange pair of musical bedfellows. It 
begins in 1917, just three years after the 


. society had been formed, and long before 


Sam’s store saved the symphony for Detroit music lovers 


anybody dreamed that Sam and the sym- 
phony would ever come together. Sam Os- 
nos was a Russian who came to Detroit in 
that year and opened a cigar store.on Ran- 
dolph Street. Calling it Sam’s Cut Rate, 
he liked to think of it as a workingman’s 
store, and as it grew, it came to handle ev- 
erything from razor blades to overshoes. 

Both store and symphony reached a 
turning point in 1936. Sam’s opened a 
second store on Woodward Avenue and 
headed toward its present annual business 
running high in the millions. The same 
year Ossip Gabrilowitsch died, and, after 
losing its brilliant Russian conductor, 
the symphony headed down to money 
troubles spurred by lagging public interest 
and frequent union difficulties. For the 
past eight years, the symphony’s radio 
services on the Ford Sunday Evening Hour 
provided an important source of its in- 
come. 

Last spring the Ford Hour was dis- 
continued. Then the musicians’ union re- 
fused to cut its 21-week contract with the 
symphony to only fourteen. The orches- 
tra’s directors were forced into a reluctant 
announcement: Owing to the war, the De- 
troit Symphony Society would be no more. 

Here Sam’s entered the life of the sym- 
phony—or vice versa. Max Osnos, who has 
been president of the store since his fath- 
er’s retirement in 1938, believes strong- 
ly in combining institutional advertising 
with civic activities. Though “not a de- 
voted follower of the Muses,” he had al- 
ready offered to pay the symphony $1,500 
a broadcast for 21 weekly appearances 


over the Detroit station WWJ. The so- . 


ciety’s suspension temporarily halted that 
deal. 
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Then Osnos, along with Harry Bannis- 
“a ter, who manages WWJ; Jack Ferentz, 
president of the Detroit Federation of 
Musicians, and Russell McLauchlin, music 


- critic of The Detroit News, found a way 
de out. Hiring the symphony’s personnel as 
It the Detroit Orchestra (the society owns 


re the name symphony), Osnos agreed to 
re foot a bill of $50,000 for 21 Sunday broad- 
a- casts. While all those involved in the deal 











" still hoped to arrange a real concert sea- 
in gon, the renamed’ symphony last Sunday 
n- made its first radio: appearance, brought 
e, to its listeners through the discreetly 
1’s mentioned courtesy of Sam’s Cut Rate, 
v- Inc. 
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ai Steaming Band 

If George Abbott’s “Beat the Band” is 
remembered a year or two from now, it 
ast will be recalled as the musical that blew 
he the roof off the Forty-Sixth Street Theater 


lio with a reverberating jam session called 
yur “Steam Is on the Beam.” That is the in- | 
im terlude in the. second act when the new 


show boils over into a bouncing enthu- 
lis- siasm which, up to that point, had ‘been 


re: unaccountably lacking in a comedy pro-. 


the duced, written, and directed by George 
we: Abbott. 

ant The scene, appropriately, is the swelter- 
De- ing, pipe-lined boiler room of a Washing- 
ore. ton hotel. A brassy band blasts a groove; 
m- tap-dancing Johnny Mack and his drums 
has and Leonard Sues and his alternately 


ith- sweet and strident trumpet call the turn; 
ng- and a stageful of jiving juveniles make 
ing like maniacs. David Lichine’s manipula- 
de--§§ tion of this number in something less than 
al- .& movie studio’s half acre is something 
500 Hollywood will appreciate. 
ces On the whole, the show displays the 
general lassitude inevitably exacted by 


that occupational disease—book trouble. 
By way of further complication, the au- 
thors (George Marion Jr. collaborated 
with Abbott) fail to come up with very 
much in the line of gag or situation 
comedy. 

But while these symptoms are serious, 
they aren’t necessarily fatal. “Beat the 
Band” has a congenital vigor and aplomb 
that might keep it running long beyond 
its time. Johnny Green’s serviceable score 
fanges impartially from the louder num- 
ber mentioned*to the hummable “Every 
Other Heartbeat” and the flippant “Keep 
it Casual.” Jerry Lester and Romo Vin- 
cent, a pair of night-club comics, manage 
More laughs than the book warrants. Jack 
Whiting plays the juvenile lead with his 
usual deftness, and in Susan Miller, a new- 
Comer to the legitimate stage, Abbott has 

overed an attractive ingénue with 
_-Precence, a pleasing voice, and a pert 
" $nse of humor. 































You have TWO hinds 


of Future 


* A MESSAGE TO MEN NOW IN COLLEGS 


The dominant consideration, now, is your immediate future. 
Many of:you are ‘enlisted inthe reserve, or are already com- 
missioned. You do have a valuable training which the country 
needs in this emefgency. Make every day count in perfecting 
that training. © 

The war you will undoubtedly help to fight is not a nice war. 
But as we see. it, the United Nations intend that it shall have not 
only a victorious ending; but also a hopeful ending—hopeful in 
the sense that we shall have a peace in which our goal shall be 


«jobs for all men. 


You have a right to know that industry is even now beginning 
to dream up the wherewithal for those jobs—new things to make, 
and new ways to make old things better. 


A lot of everyday sort of men, many of them very much like 
yourself, doing this kind of thinking in the past, are the reason 
Alcoa Aluminum became the leader in the aluminum business. 
They are the reason Alcoa Aluminum will have such a big part 
in the future. 

Call this kind of thinking Imagineering—letting your imagi- 
nation soar and then engineering it down to earth. It is perhaps 
the most important talent a man can have. It is the point of view 
that industry will always need, and use, to make America a 
better place to live in. 

There is no “pay-off” in this little message. We just wanted to 
have you know that folks like us can be completely devoted to 
high-speed war production, and have an eye on a good future 
for all men, at the same time. | 


Aluminum Company of America, 1979 Gulf Bldg., Pittsburgh. 


A PARENTHETICAL ASIDE: FROM THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 


ALCOA ALUMINUM 


e@ This message is printed by Aluminum’ Company of ° 
America to help people to understand: what we do and 
what sort of men make aluminum. grow in usefulness, 
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Old Line Legal Reserve 


Life lusurance 


That Gives You 


$2,000 of Protection to Age 65 
foras @ month — 
little as $215 at age 21 
Other Ages in Proportion— 


For every $1,000 of insurance you buy now you 


protection or $2,' 


twice that up to age oI I Ral 
for those with ovler's obl: 


tion during early and 
en, wan bar who 


paid as monthly income! 
Send coupon for Ray penhe and rates for: your age. 


| Pouicy POSTAL HAS NO AGENTS! 
s 





Participating] and over-the-counter. It operates un- 


PROVIDES| Laws and has paid out over 
fer $55,000,000.00 
DIVIDENDS| to Policy Holders and beneficiaries. 


Clip and Mail Coupon Today! 
Se ee ielllstal ~ 
Postal Life Insurance Compa 

$11 Fifth Ave., Dept. Lil Neg et N. Y. 


Gentlemen 

Mail me whhent obligation new iliac about 
your low cost Double P: ion Policy, and 
rates at my age. 


S 
Name < 
Occupation _°_Age___ 
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Kelax in Arizona’s 
DRY Sunshine Shangri-La 


TUCSON 


AMERICA, there’s University of Ari- 
wee owes that compares with £90 "Fine private 
Tucson’s health-giving,enet- jniand« All-grass 
gy restoring climate! Its dry, golf courses*Finest 
tonic desert air makes you medical facilities. 
feel like a new person. Rest 
or play. You'll be enchanted 
with Tucson! Write today. 


WE URGE ADVANCE SPSERVATIONS:.» -:~ 
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TUCSON Svsssaherte'CLIMATE CLUB 
4244-A Rialte; TUCSON, Arizona 












The Curtailed Killer 


by JOHN LARDNER 


Lee Savold, a heavyweight fighter 
from Des Moines, Iowa, has been elimi- 
nated from public consideration several 
times, but he is back once more in 
cautious pursuit of the championship, 
and I, for one, am glad to see him. 

Mr. Savold meets a person named 
Tami Mauriello next week at Madison 
Square Garden. These two, along with 
Corp. Willie Conn and Runnin’ Rob 
Pastor, are now regarded by the Na- 
tional Boxing Association as the leading 
contenders for the war-frozen title of 
Sgt. Joe Louis. 

Being a booster by disposition, not 
a knocker, I will refrain from examin- 
ing their talents too closely. Suffice it to 
say that Mr. Savold has never beaten a 
good fighter and will retain this status 
whether he whips Mauriello or not; 
while Mr. Mauriello, from the Bronx, is 
a natural-born line-plunger who strayed 
into the wrong profession. Tami’s lung- 
ing has gained hundreds of yards in 
the prize ring, but he hardly ever scores. 

To resume the cheerful note, I am 
glad to see Mr. Savold back in action, 
and the reason I am glad is because Mr. 
Savold is an interesting character. If 
you ever go to watch him, bear in mind 
that it is safe to take the kiddies along. 
Mr. Savold is expurgated and abridged. 
The Savold you see today is a small 
percentage of the Savold of a few years 
ago. The customer gets less for his 
money now, but the stuff is of a much 
better grade. 

It seems that after a brief fling at 
fisticuffs, this plaything of fortune once 
accepted employment on the business 
side of a bar. When trade was slow, 
Mr. Savold spent his time checking 
the quality of the house’s beer. It was a 
conscientious, personal inspection, and 
pretty soon Mr. Savold contained as 
much hops as the average brewery. You 
could almost see him grow wider with 
the naked eye. 

He was a good bartender. In fact, he 
was two or three good bartenders, by 
weight and volume. But he was also a 
lotus-eater, as you can plainly see, 


and rapidly expanding .. beyond the ab- .. 
“solute maximum ‘of - displacement : for : 


an athlete. 

He was saved for fistiana by a chance 
visit from a small fellow Iowan named 
Pinky George, a fight manager, who 
was passing the saloon where Savold 


worked one day and decided not to 
pass it all the way. In others words, 
Mr. George turned in. He stepped up 
to the bar and ordered a wholesome 
restorative. It being a low bar, Mr. 
George could see over it, and the bar- 
tender caught his eye. Mr. Savold, in 
his bartending days, was capable of 
catching .the eye from a distance of 
twelve miles. This he accomplished with 
most, if not all, of the ease displayed by 
Terry Moore, who occupied practically 
all fields for the St. Louis Cardinals in 
the late World Series. - 

“Pardon, friend,” said Mr. George, 
“but you have a familiar appearance. 
You look like a fighter I used to know 
named Savold. You must be his three 
older brothers.” 

“On the contrary,” said Mr. Savold 

shyly, “I am that same Savold.” 
_ “Ridiculous,” said Mr. George, shad- 
ing his eyes for a better look. “Why, 
chun, as you stand there before me, you 
are roughly three laps to the mile.” 

“Perhaps I am slightly stouter than 
formerly,” admitted the barkeep, as he 
stroked his new veranda with a gentle 
pride. “Now and then, to settle the 
stomach, I take a glass of—” 

“Stop!” snapped Mr. George. “You 
have taken your last glass of that. I am 
going to excavate until I find the old 
Savold, and I am going to give the rest 
of you back to Ruppert and Pabst and 
Budweiser. You have the makings of a 
champion, kid. Come out from behind 
that mahogany and let’s get started.” 


At the historic moment I speak of, 
Mr. Savold weighed 250 pounds, much 
of it maltose. Today he fights at 190 
pounds or less. I am sorry to say he 
does not fight under the management of 
Mr. Pinky George, the man who dis- 
interred and expurgated him. He has 
changed hands, as fighters often do. 
Nor does he possess the makings of a 
champion, as long as Sergeant Louis 


and Corporal Conn remaiy in business 


and resist retirement from the ring. 
Corporal Conn once beat Mr. Savold’s 
ears off. 


"However, the “abridged -assassin. of -} 
‘ Des Moines’ has‘ a pleasing style—he 


can hit some—and a very interesting 
scientific background, and until better 
bartenders are saved from themselves, it 
is good to have Mr. Savold around. 
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Grid Thrown for a Loss 


How will the 18-19 draft affect college 
football? You can find almost any answer 
you want to this one. John L. Griffith, com- 
missioner of the Western Conference, last 
week declared that football would continue 
next year because of “the high value our 
military men place on competitive ath- 
ktics.” With equal flatness, President 
Everett Case of Colgate University simul- 
taneously predicted that the present season 
would be the last until peace comes. 

But there are other straws which show 
the way war winds are blowing over the 
nation’s gridirons. Certainly, few institu- 
tions will go along with a full-blown foot- 
ball campaign that loses money. With 
equal certainty, grid attendance for the 
first four weeks of this campaign, as com- 
pared with the same period of 1941, has 
fallen off. : 

In 40 typical high-attendance games of 
1941—ten of the biggest from each of the 
first four Saturdays—the total draw was 
1,460,000. In 40 chosen on the same basis 
for this season (many featuring the same 
teams in the same stadia) the attendance 
fell to 1,147,000—a drop of nearly 22 per 
cent. 

Much of the slump, of course, is due to 
the tire shortage and gas rationing. This 
would apply in such cases as the Michigan- 
Michigan State game, which drew 70,000 
last year and 40,000 this. Ann Arbor, site 
of both contests, is 40 miles from Detroit 
and roughly 60 miles from East Lansing, 
Michigan State’s home base. It becomes 
apparent that many people—even in re- 
gions where gas is as yet unrationed—won’t 
drive those distances to football games this 
yéar. 

Transportation difficulties aren’t the 
complete answer, however, as witness three 
games held right in New York City this 
Oct. 10 when Columbia-Brown, Princeton- 
Navy, and Fordham-North Carolina drew 
a combined total of only 59,500 in stadia 
with a total capacity of something over 
160,000. That phenomenon defies analysis, 
for transportation is only a nickel a 
throw and (Shhh!) it was a bright sun- 
ny day. 


The Football Parade 

Frank Leahy was in the Mayo Clinic 
last Saturday but was suffering as little as 
Was consistent with a spinal ailment. For 
his Notre Dame team was giving Bernie 
Bierman’s Iowa Air Cadets—awe-inspiring 
conquerors of Northwestern, Michigan, 
and Minnesota—a severe fit of what is 
known as the South Bends. 

Notre Dame scored twice in the second 
Period on passes—one a bull’s-eye by 
Angelo Bertelli, the other an interception 
of a Cadet forward. Then, just to prove 
that they had a ground attack to match, 
the Irish in the second half scored twice on 














WE 


We could not, of course, foresee war. But we did 
have the vision to anticipate the growth of Amen- 
can industry and recognize the need for sul faster, 
more efficient transportation. So we built accord- 
ingly, with one objective in mind—to keep Rock 
Island Lines in the forefront of American railroads. 


During the past six years we have adhered to a 
program of Planned Progress, constantly building 
for the future. As a result, when war came, we 
were prepared. So well prepared, in fact, that 
today we are capable of carrying even more vital 
war freight than the millions of ton-miles per day 
we have been so far called upon to haul! Given 
sufficient materials to continue, we shall make even 
greater progress in the service of America. 


Our program of Planned Progress has achieved 


many extensive and enduring improvements. 


Buy 
WAR 
BONDS 











LOOKED AHEAD 
AND FORESAW TODAY’S NEEDS 





GRADE REDUCTIONS over 
all of Rock Island Lines have 
proved one of our most im- 
portant accomplishments. For 
reduced grades mean in- 
creased speeds for the muni- 
tions of war and vital pas- 


 senger travel. 





HEAVIER RAILS, heavier bal- 
last and heavier cross-ties 
permit heavier loads! These 
and many other improvements 
have made Rock Island Lines 
one of America's great rail- 
road systems, 


2 pi = 


are improved. Speedier, more 
powertul locomotives — cars 
of latest design—many inno- 
vations accelerate freight 
operations and provide the 
—— service now s0 
vital. 








FOR WARTIME TRAVEL we 
urge early ticket purchases 
.. « advance reservations ... 
traveling on mid-week days 
when possible . . . cancelling 
reservations promptly if plans 
change ... . traveling with 
minimum luggage. 





ROCK ISLAND LINES 


J. D. FARRINGTON, Chief Executive Officer 


J. W. HILL, General Freight Traffic Manager 


A. D. MARTIN, Passenger Traffic Manager 









At the Sign 
of the 
Parker House 


LANNING a trip to Boston? 
Plan also to stay at the 
Parker House, Boston’s most famous 
hotel, where solid comfort, good 
food ahd attentive service await you. 

Experienced travelers, tired as they 
may be, are always buoyed up by 
the thought of the welcome they are 
sure to find at the sign of the Parker 
House. And with good reason: the 
tradition of personal hospitality, of 
superior food and cheerful service, 
is as strong today as it was when 
the Parker House first opened its 
doors in 1856. 

All rooms have private bath, 
shower, radio. Singles from $3.85. 
Check in—on your very next trip. 


Send ro) 
“‘ Boston Is Hf aun tun v4 














Don's [ORTURE 


SOKE 
THROAT 


Soome it with 


GLYCO- 


THYMOLINE 





Garcie and spray with genile, 
but effective, Glyco-Thymoline. 
Helps soothe and helps heal deli- 
cate membranes which are so often 
irritated by common 

colds and ordinary 
sore throats. Keep 
a bottle handy. 
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Makes Nose 





line bucks by Jerry Cowhig to chalk up the 
biggest upset of the season to date, 28-0. 

Two other service teams also had their 
bad moments. A none-too-highly-regarded 
Wisconsin club downed Great Lakes 13-7 
on two long gallops—one of 61 yards, the 
other an incredible 101-yard jaunt by Jack 
Wink after an end-zone pass interception. 
Boston College upset Jim Crowley’s North 
Carolina Pre-Flighters 7-6. 

Most of the other surprises were sprung 
in the East and South. Princeton scored 
one of them by tying Penn 6-6; Dartmouth 
pulled another by humbling Harvard 14-2; 
Duke smashed undefeated Colgate 34-0; 
in a recently scheduled, almost impromptu 
contest North Carolina snapped Du- 
quesne’s 16-straight victory streak 13-6; 
Mississippi State overturned favored Van- 
derbilt 33-0. 

Other important scores—East: Army 34, 
Columbia 6; Syracuse 19, Holy Cross 0; 
Navy 18, Yale 6. Midwest: Indiana 19, 
Pitt 7; Michigan 34, Northwestern 16; 
Illinois 12, Iowa 7; Oklahoma 25, Kansas 
0; Minnesota 15, Nebraska 2; Ohio State 
26, Purdue 0. South: Alabama 8, Tennessee 
0; Georgia 40, Tulane 0; Louisiana State 
21, Mississippi 7; Texas 47, Arkansas 6; 
Texas Christian 7, Texas A. & M. 2; Geor- 
gia Pre-Flight 26, Pensacola 0. West: 
Santa Clara 7, Oregon State 0; U.C.L.A. 
21, California 0; Southern California 26, 
Washington State 12. ‘ 





Lardner’s 
Fearless Football Forecast 


WEEK END OCT. 24 


Iowa Cadets over Calif. Cadets 
Georgia Tech over Navy 

Duke over Pittsburgh 

Boston College over Wake Forest 
Army over Harvard 

Penn over Columbia 
Dartmouth over Yale 

Syracuse over Cornell 
Princeton over Brown 
Alabama over Kentucky 
Mississippi State over Florida 
Georgia Cadets over LS.U. 
Mississippi over Arkansas 
Michigan over Minnesota 
Notre Dame over Illinois 

Ohio State over Northwestern 
Indiana over Iowa 

Wisconsin over Purdue 
Nebraska over Oklahoma 
Texas over Rice 

Baylor over Texas A. and M. 
Santa Clara over U.C.L.A. 
Washington over California 
Wash. State over Oregon State* 
US.C. over Stanford** 





*Coin fell heads. 
**Coin fell tails. 
Score on judgment-passes for week end- 
ed Oct. 17: completed 18; fumbled 6; 
both sides offside 1. Success average to 
date: 48 right, 24 wrong, 3 tied: 66.7% 















Feel Clearer 
In Seconds! 


ANY PLACE! 
ANY TIME! 
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Tue Pros: After trailing 7-6 at the half, 
the Chicago Bears roared back in the sec- 
ond half to trounce the New York Giants 
96-7. Their seventeenth straight victory. 
(deventh in League competition) left the 
Bears more firmly in possession of first 

in the Western Division than ever. To 
add to the Giant woes, a collision with a 
Bear end put Tuffy Leemans, sparkplug 
fallback, out of action. The Washington 
kins increased their Eastern Division 
xd by downing the Brooklyn Dodgers 
-10 on three touchdown passes by Sling- 








’ Sammy Baugh. 





Pop Goes the Ball Game 


“It all began when Sejior Vargas called 
for the ball, and it reached its climax short- 
ly after a pop bottle bashed into the glis- 
tening teeth of Manager Luis Ernesto 
Rodriguez. It could have happened only in 
Havana, where baseball fans are real fana- 
ticos, bets are traded on every ball and 
strike, and the peppery Latin tempera- 
ment combines with an insatiable thirst 
for Coca-Cola to produce the thickest pop- 
bottle showers in the world. 

The aforesaid:Sefior Vargas was waiting 
his turn at bat for the team representing 
the Dominican Republic in the fifth An- 
‘nual Amateur World Series Oct. 11. Pitcher 
Mayo of the U.S.A. (represented this year 
by an Eastern Air Lines team from 
Miami) was in moderate difficulty. The 
Americans led 3-0 in. the ninth inning, but 
there were Dominicans on first and second, 
with only one out. The situation, while not 
exactly precarious, had its dangerous as- 
pects; Mayo was nervously fingering the 
ball when— 

“Lat me see zat ball,” shouted Vargas, 
and Mayo pulled a lulu. Without asking 
the umpire for time out, he tossed the 
agate to the wily Vargas, and then: (1) 
the runners advanced to second and third; 
(2) somebody in the United States dug- 
out» heaved a ball which beaned Luis 
Saintclaire, the batter; (3) Saintclaire 
burned it back into the dugout; (4) the 
crowd booed and teed off with pop bottles; 
(5) Manager Rodriguez boiled out on the 
field and a bottle tangled with his gleaming 
tushes; (6) Rodriguez heaved a bat into 
the stands and injured several fans. 

When the carnage was over, the casual- 
ties were brushed up, and the gendarmerie 
had dragged the bat-heaving manager 
away, the Americans went on to win 8-1. 
Next day, the Eastern Air Lines team 
withdrew “because some of the players had 
been called, by their draft boards.” Ro- 
driguez apologized handsomely, but three 
days later the Dominican Government 
ordered his team to come home. Once more 
quiet reigned in the Caribbean. For, as one 
Dominican official told Newsweek: “The 
cancellations of these sports events is with- 
out importance as regards affecting rela- 
‘tons of the nations.” 
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Metropolitan Moments... . . .. 


“He’s been eating out of my hand since | suggested 


“ii 


an Old Fashioned made with Calvert Reserve” 


There’s simply no end to a gourmet’s gratitude for that first delightful introduction 
to Calvert Reserve. Because this extra-quality whiskey blends with—never over- 
powers—the other ingredients'in a mixed drink. And its rare “soft” flavor is truly 
something special! In your next Old Fashioned, enjoy the plus of Calvert Reserve 


...‘the choicest you can drink or serve”. 


Calvert Distillers Corporation, New York City 
Blended Whiskey: 86.8 Proof —65% Grain Neutral Spirits. 


‘tap Sa aaa 
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KEEP THE RECORD 
OF YOUR YEARS 


Keep Newsweek, the living record 
of history on the march, in permanent 
form for ready reference, 


Newsweek, Volume XIX, Numbers 
1 to 26 (January to June, 1942) is now 
available, attractively and durably 
bound for your library, at these 
prices: $3 to subscribers, $4 to non- 
subscribers. 


Indexes covering this or previous 
volumes, 75 cents each. 


Permanent binders for the preserva- 


tion of your own copies of Newsweek 
$2.50 each. 


For convenience now and increasing 
value in the future, preserve News- 
week as the clear reflection of the 
most momentous weeks of our times. 


Order your bound volumes, indexes 
and binders now, from 


SUBSCRIBERS’ SERVICE 
DIVISION 


Newsweek 


The Magazine of News Significance 
Newsweek Building 
152 West 42nd Street New York, N. Y.’ 

















Galileo Was v 17h 


CENTURY ARGUS 


When Galileo realized the value of his first 
telescope for use in warfare, though it was 
o crude hand-made instrument built of an 
old organ pipe, he presented it to his gov- 
ernment in 1610 and made military history. 


For modern warfare, a 20th century Argus 
is building large quantities of greatly 
improved lightweight telescopes, fire-contro! 
instruments and other vital optical and elec- 
trical units for use by the United Nations. 


INTERNATIONAL INDUSTRIES, INC 
: MICHIGS 


ANN ARBOR 
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To blast the enemy out of the sky... 
20,000 anti-aircraft guns in 1942... 
35,000 anti-aircraft guns in 1943... 
That is America’s promise to the 

Victory Program—and America is going 

to beat that promise. 

We are building a new America of 
huge new plants . . . enlarging facilities 
to insure ever-increasing production of 
weapons needed ‘so urgently by our 
armed forces. 

Behind this tremendous building pro- 
gram is steam. For steam serves America 


in war, as in peace. Steam,. harnessed . 


and brought under control with Webster 
Steam Heating Equipment, provides 
the heating comfort essential to all-out 
production. 


~ 


Today, we are engaged in direct war 
work, but manufacturing facilities are 
still available to supply Webster Steam 


Heating Equipment for plants serving 
the war effort. 


Essential repairs for Webster Systems 
are available on A-10 priority, under 
W. P. B. Emergency Repair Order P-84. 
Orders should be limited to actual needs. 


Warren Webster & Company, Camden, N. J. 
Representatives in 60 principal Cities 
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A People’s Purge 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


W. are going to get a different 
kind of a Congress. The people will see 
to that. Only a few months ago there 
were many in high office in the Ad- 
ministration who did not think so. They 
looked for a continuation of the same 
lopsided House, with only a few casual- 
ties in the primaries. They were will- 
ing to have it that way. But the people 
will not have it so. This House may be 
good enough for the Administration, 
but it is not good enough for the Amer- 
ican people. The people have given 
and the people will take away. 

But it is highly desirable that the 
change -in personnel be not a mere 
partisan gesture. A tremendous party 
sweep that would substitute for the 
present huge Democratic majority a 
big Republican majority would intro- 
duce the same sort of unfitness that 
the present Congress reveals. A party 
landslide carries into office a lot of dead 
and decayed and green timber. A fairly 
evenly balanced House is likely to yield 
the best results. 

If, as the Newsweek poll (Oct. 19, 
page 16) of Washington correspondents 
estimated, the Democrats will hold a 
majority of 30-odd votes, the legislative 
branch of the government is likely to 
work effectively. Speaker Rayburn is 
a good speaker. Mr. Martin is a good 
leader. Both are patriotic Americans, 
well liked and respected by those who 
know them. 


But there are many Democrats in 
Congress whose defeat in a big party 
upset would be a grievous loss to the 
country at this time. They have, in 
many cases against great pressure, voted 
their independent convictions. They 
have not been rubber stamps. They 
have guarded the proper constitutional 
balance between the executive and the 
legislative branches of government. 
Many have had long and valuable ex- 
perience in Congress, and Congress is 
a good school. 

One favorable aspect of the impend- 
ing change is that the mortality will 
be greatest among the less experienced 
members. That is because those who 
have been in Congress only a term or 
two get in by small majorities, and a 
country-wide vote of protest cuts them 
off first. A shift of 5 per cent would 
upset a considerable number of districts. 

This narrow margin in many districts 


_ begin to think they are unimportant. 


is a challenge to intelligent voters, and 
this sermon is addressed to intelligent 
voters. Their influence is more im- 
portant this year. But the trouble with 
intelligent voters is that they are some- 
times not intelligent enough to ap- 
preciate the extent of their influence. 
They have, in the past, seen themselves 
outvoted by vast numbers, who fol- 
lowed the lead of mountebank candi- 
dates for Congress. Intelligent voters 
become afflicted with a sense of futility. 
They fight many a losing fight and they 


Years ago James Bryce, the great- 
est ambassador of his time, spoke of 
this fatalism: “A man of convictions,” 
he wrote, “may insist that the argu- 
ments on both sides are after the poll- 
ing just what they were before. But the 
average man will repeat his arguments 
with less faith, less zeal, more of a 
secret fear that he may be wrong, than 
he did while the majority was still 
doubtful; and after every reassertion by 
the majority of its judgment, his knees. 
grow feebler, till at last they refuse to 
carry him into the combat.” 

This year of all years is the time for 
intelligent people to shake off this 
fatalism. Let them look at the realities 
of the situation. One million people 
could, if they would, make a change in 
this Congress that would improve its 
quality by an immense degree. They 
could do this if each one of them set 
himself the obligation to do three things. 
First, he should acquaint himself with 
the candidates. He should consider their 
records, their occupational experience, 
their reputation for integrity and com- 
petence, the things they are saying 
about public affairs. He should look 
them over with the care that would be 
exercised in the selection of a family 
lawyer or physician, for what they are 
to do with our lives and property is a 
matter of similar personal importance 
to each of us. He may well ignore their 
party affiliations. After the personal 
choice is made, he should do a little 
talking among friends, telling people 
what the candidates are like. And, 
finally, he should vote and see that 
other intelligent people vote. 

If a million intelligent people would 
set themselves to such a course of 
action, they would improve Congress 


- immensely. Now is the time to do it. 
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Tens of thousands of big 
move the 


T the debarkation points and on 
the supply lines—at the fighting 
fronts and on the rough terrain be- 
hind them—big, multiple-drive Stude- 


Studebaker builds Wright Cyclone Engines for 
the Boeing Flying Fortress, America’s invincible 
dreadnaught of the skies 


Studebaker Trucks 


men and supplies of war 


baker trucks are writing brilliant new 
chapters of transport history every 
day of this war. 


Tens of thousands of them are on 
the job. And these rugged war trucks 
are pouring out of Studebaker fac- 
tories in so steady a stream that tens 
of thousands more soon will be mov- 
ing the men and supplies of war on 
the United Nations’ fighting fronts. 


From builder of commercial trucks 
in peacetime, to one of the largest 
makers of military trucks in wartime, 
is a logical transition for America’s 
oldest manufacturer of highway trans- 
portation. For the sixth time in a 
national emergency, Studebaker has 
answered the Government’s call for 
the production of army transport on 
a large scale. And when decisive vic- 


tory is achieved, finer, more econom- 
ical Studebaker trucks than ever will 
be available for civilian use. 


Today, Studebaker’s world-famous 
craftsmen are bringing a new and 
more significant meaning to the tra- 
ditional Studebaker watchword—dal- 
ways give more than you promise. The 
job they’re doing makes us proud of 
our assignments in the arming of our 
Nation and its Allies. 
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A fellow from the old home-town 
Was here one day last week 
It’s thirty years since he and I 
Caught minnows down the creek. 
Of course, I brought him 
home with me 
To be a welcome guest 
And opened up some 
Seagram’s “‘7”? — 


Old friends deserve the best. 


It was strange how we remembered 
All those foolish jokes and quips 
How we chuckled over 
boyhood scrapes 
Relived those fishing trips. 
And when he raised his 
Seagram’s ‘‘7’? 
To toast the days gone by— 
I knew old friends are never lost 
Old memories never die. 


Seagram’s 7 Crown has a gracious way of renewing 
the warmth and mellowness of old-time friendships. 


 Seagtan:, 


BLENDED WHISKEY 


of dati tne chanel ‘ 
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LAWRENCEBURG, IND. 


sons 


~— Crown 


-- luxuriously rich...yet deliciously delicate...a magnificent blending of up to 18 rare whiskies... | 


~ Seagraws 


Seagram's “vaulted reserves’’, our most treasured stocks.«.smoothed and toned with pedigreed *‘soft- 
stilled” spirits...Seagram’s 7 1s respectfully referred to as“an aristocratic whiskey” ...a genuine classic. 


Most PLEASING w the Palate- LEAST TAXING the Juste 


SEAGRAM’S 7 CROWN BLENDED WHISKEY. 65% grain neutral spirits. 86.8 Proof. Seagram-Distillers Corporation, Chrysler Building, NewYork — 








